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PREFACE 


. TO THE NEW EDITION. 


The battle was still raging at Montmartre, 
when the printer, who, as well as myself, 
was devoted to the cause of the King, came 
*to me for the manuscript of this work. Buo¬ 
naparte was then at Fontainebleau, with 50 
orGOthousand men; nothingwas settled res¬ 
pecting the fate of the Bourbons. In case 
of a reverse, speedy flight could alone have 
saved me from death. Ever since the assassi¬ 
nation of the Duke D^Enghien, I have, it 
is true, beei>, accustomed to run all the 
chances of fortune; though threatened every 
six months with being shot, cut to pieces, 
or imprisoned for the remainder of my life, 
yet I performed what I thought my duty. 
But circumstanced as I was„ when I last 


a 
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wrote, my mind naturally too much agitated 
,to admit of the strictest observance of pro])rie- 
ty. Combattants, on the field of battle, little 
think of proportioning their bloAvsf I, there-, 
fore, considered myself as entitled to in¬ 
dulgence, and writing on a subject of such 
urgent and general imjjortance, I flattered^ 
myself with the hope that all w ould readily 
overlook a few iuaccura(*ie.s unavoidable in 
a work finished under the roaring of canon, 
and published, as it were, on the brea( h. 

1 shall, however, answer every ob¬ 
jection. 

Some errors concerning facts, dates, 
and places, had crept into the first edition; 
they have been corrected in this. 

The Italians are hurt at my having con¬ 
founded Corsica with Italy, 4hey quote au 
Italian proverb highly derogatory to liuo- 
naparte’s native countiy. 

But I have evidently attacked neither 

♦ 

Corsica nor Italy in general; it is, at all 
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secret friends of the Bourbons, for having 
dared to introduce in their instruction^ a 
few precepts of morality and religion. But 
those persecutions, so honourable for the 
members of the university, are at the same 
time a proof of the truth of my represeiitar 
tioiis: far from having too highly coloured 
isjy pictures, I may safely say that they are 
rather undercharged*. 

Truly happy shall I be to find that this 
work has done some good; that it has tended 
to remove the veil with which so odious a 
tyranny was covered! 

My opinion of Buonaparte is sufficiently 
justified by his last moments. T had long 
foreseen that he would not make an honour¬ 
able exit: but he has, indeed, exceeded my 


* Several persons have done me the honour to communi¬ 
cate to me some monstrous particulars concerning many 
branches of his administration ; they accuse me of having been 
tame and of not having spoke out. 1 feel much obliged to those 
well-meaning persons: but the time is not yet come for writing 
the whole history of Buonaparte, and this pamphlet is already 
too long. 
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expectation. He retains in his humiliation 
hi^ character of actor and imitator; he now 
aflects to be cool and indillerent; he passes 
judgment on himself, he speaks of himself 
as of another man, of his fall as of an acci¬ 
dent that has happened to a neighbour; he 
reasons about what the Bouriuins have to 
hope and to fear; he now imitates a Sylla, 
a Diocletian, as he formerly acted the part of 
Alexander and Charlemagne. He wishes 
to appear insensible to every thing, and 
perhaps he is so in reality. A kind of joy^ 
however, pierces through his apathy; he 
evidently is happy in having preserved his 
life. We will not envy him that happiness. 
He who excites our pity is no longer to be 
feared. 





PREFACE. 


I had begun this Work three or four 
months ago; events have outrun my 
wishes; I am too late, and I rejoice 
.at it. Many passages will no longer ap¬ 
ply to the political sstuation of the mo¬ 
ment; but if my ideas should only serve 
to excite a greater detestation of the ty¬ 
ranny from which we have just emer¬ 
ged, and to attach us to the govern- 
ment which is restored to us; its pub¬ 
lication would still be of some utility. 




APPENDIX. 


To the Editor of the Journal de Paris. 

Sir, 

Several persons have remarked with siir- 
prise^, that, on alluding in my last work to 
the generous powers that have just delivered 
us, I have not mentioned flnglaiid. 1 plead 
guilty, and am extremely concerned for this 
Very involuntary omission: but it finds its 
" excuse in the grandeur of the spectacle which 
we witnessed, and in the hurry of a composi¬ 
tion finished in the midst of a revolution as 
* • 

sudden as incredible. It was but natural, 
that, during the first moments of our liberty, 
those august Princesj who first entered our 
walls, should alone excite the transports of our 
gratitude: we were justly dazzled with the 
magnanimity of Alexander, and of the Suc¬ 
cessor to the Great Frederic, the recollec¬ 
tion of which will live for ever in our hearts. 
Nor were our eyes fixed with less emotion and 
admiration on the Austrian Generalissimo, 
who reminded us ofthe greatness of the sacri¬ 
fice of his virtuous and worthy Sovereign. 



The oilier monarchs that entered into this 
holy league, will for ever be dear to France, 
for the affection which they bear to our King 
and the hatred they have vowed to'the tyrant. 
But surely, no Frenchman can forget what he 
owes to the Prince Regent of England and to 
the generous nation that has so much contri-' 
buted to our deliverance. The standards of 
Elizabeth waved in the armies of Henry IV; 
they again shine conspicuous in the battalions 
that restore us our Louis XVIII. 

We are too sensibly alive to glory not to 
admire that Lord Wellington, who so.strik- 
ingly recalls the virtues and the talents of our 
Turenne. Who is not moved to tears when 
he recollects that this truly great man pro¬ 
mised on our retreat from Portugal two gui- 
ni‘as for each French prisoner that should be 
brought to him alive? On entering our pro¬ 
vinces, he by the sole moral force of his cha¬ 
racter, much more than by the vigour of his 
military discipline, miraculously checked the 
yfsentment of the Portuguese and the ven» 
^ance of the Spaniards ^ in fine, it is uhder 



liis banners that the first shouts of Long live 
the King! awakened our unfortunate country 
instead of a captive French monarch, the 
modern*Black Prince brings back to Bordeaux 
a free French King. hen King John was 
conducted a prisoner to London, he was so 
affected with the generosity of Edward, that 
h^ concei\ed a great attachment for his con- 
ejuerors, and returned to die in the land of 
his cajilivity, as if he had foreseen that, at 
some future time, that land would be the 
last asylum of the last offspring of his race, 
and that the descendants of the Talbots 
and the Ciiandos* would hospitably receive 
the proscribed posterity of the La Hires and 
the Duouesclins. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

V'our most obedient humble servant, 


DE CAATEAUBRIAND. 
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OF 


BUONAPARTE, 

THE BOURBONS, 

^€. ^C, 


iNkO,*! never shall believe that I am writing 
over the grave of France: 1 cannot bring mj- 
bf^lf to think that whei- the day of revenge is 
{)ast the day of mercy is not to dawn upon us. 
The ancient patrimony of the Most Christian 
King"' oorjyifif ^>(0 ‘ that kingdom shall 

not perish which expiring Rome produced from 
amidst her ruins as the last sample of her gran¬ 
deur. It is not by the sole efforts of men that 
the events which we are witnessing have been 
brought about; the hand of Providence js vi- 
sible in them all: God himself marches openly 
at the head of the armies and sits in the coun- 
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cil of KingV. Unless this divine interference 
be admitted, how are both, the astonishing rise, 
and the still more astonishing fall, of him who 
but lately trampled the world under his feet, 
to be explained ? Fifteen short months have 
scarcely elapsed since he was at Moscow, and 
now the Russians are at Paris: from the Pil¬ 
lars of Hercules to the Caucasus all jt-rembled 
under his sway; and now he is a fugitive, a 
wanderer without a home: his power over¬ 
flowed like tile coming flood, and disappeared 
like the ebbing tide. 

How are we to account for this madman's 
faults ?—We are not yet speaking of his crimes. 

.A revolution, which the corruption of our 
manners and the errors of our minds had pre¬ 
pared, breaks out amongst us. In the name of 
the laws, religion and morality are subverted; 
the experience and customs of our fathers are 
disregarded ; the tombs of our ancestors, the 
only solid basis of r^ll governments, are de¬ 
stroyed ;—to form, according to the dictates 

I 

of a fallible reason, a society equally careless 
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of the past and of the future. Blundering in 
our own follies; having lost all sense of justice 
.and injustice, of good and evil, we ran through 
all the different forms of a republican govern¬ 
ment. M c called the mob to deliberate in the 
streets of PaHs on the great objects which the 
Romans discussed in their Forum, after having 
laid aside their arms and bathed in the waters 
of the Tiber. Then issued, from their dens 

those half-naked kings, conspicuous for the 

• 

filth and brutality of indigence, deformed and 
mutilated by their labours, possessing no vir¬ 
tue but the insolence of wretchedness and the 
pride of rags. Fallen into such hands, our 
country was soon covered with wounds. hat 
were the fruits of our phrensy, and of our chi¬ 
merical experiments? Crimes and chains! 


But the watch-word, at least, by which we 
seemed to be guided at that time was a noble 
one. Liberty must not be accused of the crimes 
committed in its name; true philosophy is not 
the parent of the envenomed tenets preached* 
by false apostles. Enlightened by experience, 
we perceived at length that a monarchiai go- 

B 2 
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vernment was the one which could suit our 
country. 

• 

It would have been natural’to recall our 
legitimate Princes; but we thought oui faults 
too great to be pardoned. We did not recoUen* 
that the heart of a descendant of St.-Loihs 
is an inexhaustible treasure of mercy. Some 
feared for their Uves, some for their wealth. 
It was, above all, too great a sacrifice for hu¬ 
man pride to confess that it had erred. What! 

• 

it was said, after so many massacres, devasta- . 
tions and misfortunes, are we to return to the 
point from which we set out! The passions 
that were still in a state of agitation; the pre¬ 
tensions of all kinds, could not n nounce that 
fancied equality, the principal cause of our 
calamities. Powerful reasons urged us on; 
trifling ones kept us back; public happiness 
was sacrificed to personal interest, and justice 
to vanity. 

It therefore became necessary to look for 
a supreme chief among the children of the 
revolution ; a chief in whom the law, polluted 
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at its source, migl^ protect corruption ‘and 
unite with it. Upright, firm and courageous 
magistrates, generals renowned for'yiheir pro¬ 
bity as well as for their talents, had been 
formed in the midst of our dissentions; but 
they were not offered a power which their 
principles would have forbid them to accept. 
No hope was left of finding among Frenchmen 
a m^n bold enough to dare to wear the crown 
of Louis XVI. A foreigner offered himself, and 
was accepted. 

Buonaparte did r ot openly announce his 
projects. His character displayed itself only 
gradually, lender the modest title of a Consul 
he at first accustomed men of an independent 
spirit not to be alarmed at the power with 
which he had been intrusted. He reconciled 
true Frenchmen to his rule by proclaiming 
himself the Restorer of order, of laws and of 
religion. The wisest men were imposed upon, 
and the most clear-sighted deceived. The Re- 

A- 

publicans looked upon Buonaparte as their 
work, and as the popular Chief of afree State. 
The Royalists thought that he was acting the 

B 3 
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part of Monk, and were eager to save him. 
All built hopes upon him. Splendid victories; 
due to th^ valour of the French, surrounded 
him with glory. His successes intoxicated 

him, and his propensity to evil begah to show 

« 

itself. It will be a matter of doubt in future 
times, whether Buonaparte has incurred'iiiore 
guilt by the evil which he has done, than by 
the good which he might have done, and which 
he has neglected. No Usurper ever had a part 
more easy and more brilliant to perform. With 
a small share of moderation he might have 
settled himself and his posterity on the first 
throne of the world. No one disputed him 
this throne. The generations that had been 
born since the revolution were not acquainted 
with our ancient rulers, and had witnessed no¬ 
thing but troubles and misfortunes. France 
and Europe were tired; repose was the uni¬ 
versal wish ; it would have been purchased at 
any price. But Heaven would not permit so 
dangerous an example to be given to the world: 

t 

it would not allow that an adventurer should 
disturb the order of royal inheritances, consti¬ 
tute himself their heir of heroes, and reap in 
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one day the spoils of genius, glory, and time. 
Virtues alone can supply the deficiency of birth¬ 
right in the claims of an Usurper: but Buona¬ 
parte had n6 claim of that kind, except some 
military talents that hare been equalled, if not 
surpassed, by those of many of our generals. 
The moment Providence deserted him, and 
abandoned him to his own folly, his ruin has 

been complete. ' 

A king of France said, that if good faith 
^vere banished from among men, the hearts of 
kings should be its refuge; it is chiefly in this 
necessary quality of a royal mind that Buona¬ 
parte was deficient. The first known victim 
of the tyrant’s perfidy was a chief of the Royal¬ 
ists of IVormandy. M. DE Frotte committed 
the noble imprudence of going to a conference 
to which he was induced te repair on the faith 
of a promise; he was arrested, and shot. Some 
time after Toussaint l’Ouvebture was also 
carried away by treachery in America, and 
strangled in the castle where he was confined 
in Europe. 

B 4 
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. Soon after this, a more famous murder 
threw the civilized world into consternation. 
It was as if we saw those barbarous times of 
the middle ages revived, as if we witnessed 
those scenes which are no longer to be found 
any where but in romances, those caiifctrophes 
which the civil wars of Italy and the policy 6f 
Machiavel had rendered familiar beyond the 
Alps. The foreigner, who was not yet a mon¬ 
arch, wished to use the bloody corse of a 
Frenchman as a footstool to ascend the throne 
of France. And what Frenchman, just Hea¬ 
vens! To commit this crime all was trampled 
upon; law of nations, justice, religion, huma¬ 
nity. The Duke d'Enghien was arrested in 
the midst of peace in a strange land ; he was 
carried off from the castle of Offenbourg. 
When he left France he was too young to have 
a distinct knowledge of his country: it w'as 
from his seal in a post-chaise, between two 
horsemen, that he saw, as it were, for the first 
time the soil of his native country, and tra¬ 
versed, to meet death, the fields illustrated by 
the deeds of his forefathers. He arrived at the 
castle of Vincennes in the middle of the night. 
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It was by the light of torches, under the Taults 
of a dungeon, that the grandson of the great 
CoNDE was pronounced guilty of having ap¬ 
peared on fields of battle; convicted of this here¬ 
ditary crime, sentence was immediately passed 
upon him. In vain he asked to speak to Buona¬ 
parte (Oh, affecting and heroic simplicity!): 
the brave young prince was one of the greatest 

he could not imagine it possible for a captain to 
assassinate a soldier. Although exhausted with 
hunger and fatiguf\ he was forced to descend 
into the ditches of the castle; he there saw a 
grave, newly dug; he was stripped of his coat ; 
a lanthorn was fastened to his breast, that he 
might be seen in the dark, and that the bullet 
might be directed with surer aim to.his heart. 
He wished to give his watch to his executioners, 
and requested them to transmit the last tokens 
of his remembrance to his friends; but his 
wishes were rudely and insultingly refused. 
The command to fire was given; the duke 
d^Enghien fell without a witness, without a 
consolation in the midst of his native country, 
,at the distance of a few leagues from Chantilly, 
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not far from those venerable trees under which 

the holy King Louis administered justice to 

% 

his subjects, in the very prison where the 
Prince db CoNofi was confined. The ytmng, 
handsome, brave, and last offspring* of the 
conqueror of Rocroy met death as the great 
CoNoi; would have met it and as his assassin 
will not be able to meet it. His body was se¬ 
cretly buried, and Bossuet will not re^appear 
eloquently to mourn over his ashes. 

To him who has lowered himself beneath 
the human race by a crime, nothing remains 
but to affect to place himself above mankind 
by bis plans, to colour his misdeeds by reasons 
inaccessible to the vulgar, and to make an abyss 
of iniquity pass for the depth of genius. Buo¬ 
naparte recurred to this miserable assurance, 
by which no one is deceived, and which is not 
tantamount to a simple repentance: finding 
that he could not conceal, he published what 
be had done. 

When the sentence of death was made 

■% 

known in Paris, there prevailed an emotion of 
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horror which no one dissembled. People^ked 
each other by what right a Corsican had shed 
the noblest and the porest blood of France? 


Did he fancy he could replace, by his semi- 
African fafmily, the French family which he 
had extinguished ? Military men especially 


trembled with horror. The name of CoNDi 


seemed to be their exclusive property, and the 
representative of the honour of the French 
army. Our grenadiers had frequently met the 
three generations of heroes in the heat of battle, 
the Prince de Conde, the Duke de Bourbon, 
and the Duke d'Encuien; they had even 
wounded the Duke de Bourbon : but the sword 


of a Frenchman could not shed the whole of 


tliat noble blood, it belonged only to a foreigner 
to dry up its source. 


Each nation has its peculiar vices. Trea- 
chery, malice, ingratitude, are not those of the 
French. The murder of the Duke d’Enghibn, 
the torture and assassination of Pichegru, the 
war in Spain, and the captivity of the Pope, 
betray in Buonaparte a disposition different 
from that of the French. Though oppressed 
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heavy load of chains, yet sympathising 
with misfortunes as much as we are alive to 
glory, we have wept over the Duke d’Enghien, 
PicHERU, Georges and Moreau ; we have 
admired Saragossa, and surrounded with our 
homage a Pontiff loaded with fetters. He who 
stripped of his States the venerable Prelate 
who had placed the crown on his head, he who 

j 

at Fontainbleau.dared to strike with his own 
hand the Sovereign Pontiff, and drag by his 
grey hair the Father of the Faithful, fancied 
perhaps he was obtaining a new victory: he 
did not know that the heir of Christ was still 
retaining that sceptre of reeds and that crown 
of thorns which soon or late triumph over the 
power of the wicked. • • 

The time is not distant, I hope, when 
Frenchmen, restored to liberty, will proclaim^ 
by a solemn Act, that they h?*d no share in 
those crimes of tyranny ; that the murder of 
the Duke d* Enghien, the captivity of the Pope, 
and the Spanish war, are impious, sacrilegious, 
odious deeds, repugnant above all to French 
feelings, and the disgrace of which falls ex¬ 
clusively on the head of the foreigner. 



* Buoxapartb availed himself of the terror 
which the murder of Vincennes spread among < 
us to venture his last stride and to seat liimself 
on the throne. 

Then commenced the grand saturnalia of 
royalty: crimes, oppression, slavery, marched 
at equal pace with folly. All liberty expires; 
every honourable sentiment, every generous 
thought, become conspiracies against the State. 
To speak of virtue renders one an object of 
suspicion ; to praise a good action, is to abuse 
the Prince. . Words change their meaning: a 
people fighting for their legitimate sovereigns 
are a rebellious people; a traitor is a faithful 
subject; all * France becomes the empire of 
falsehood; journals, pamphlets, discourses, 
prose and verse, all disguise truth. If it rained, 
we are assured that the sun shone: does the 
tyrant appear abroad amidst a silent populace, 
we are told that wherever he moved, he re¬ 
ceived the acclamations of the multitude. 
The sole object is the Prince ; morality con¬ 
sists in devoting oneVself to his caprices, duty 
in praising him. Above all, it was necessary to 
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bawl out admiration whenever he committed a 
fault or perpetrated a crime. Literary men 
are forced by menaces to celebrate the despot. 
They composed, they bargained,.as to the 
amoutit of praise;—happy when, at the ex¬ 
pense of some common-places, about the glory 
of arms, they purchased the right of utter¬ 
ing a few sighs, of denouncing some crimes, 
of reminding people of some proscribed vir¬ 
tues ! No book could ap{)ear without being 
marked with some eulogy of Buonaparte, 
like the stamp of slavery: in new editions of 
old authors, the censorship caused every thing 
to be retrenched that spoke against conquerors, 
tyranny and slavery,—in like manner as the 
Directory had entertained the design of 
causing every thing to be struck out of the same 
authors, that spoke of monarchy and kings. 
The very almanacks were examined with care, 
and the conscription formed an artiple of faith 
in the catechism. In the arts, the same servi¬ 
tude : Buonaparte poisons his soldiers, infect¬ 
ed with the plague at Jaffa: a painting is made 
which represents him, by an excess of courage 
and humanity, touching the same plague-in- 
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fected patients. It was not thus that Louis 
cured the sick, whom an adecting and religious 
confidence presented to his royal hands. Not 
a word, moreover, was to be said of public 
opinion; the maxim was, that the Sovereign must 
mould it every morning. To Buonaparte’s 
improved police was attached a committee 
charged w ith giving a direction to men^s minds« 
and at the head of this committee was the 
director of public opinion. Imposture and 
silence were the grand means employed to keep 
the people in error. If your sons die in battle, 
believe you that sufficient attention would be 
paid to you, even to tell you what was become 
of them ^ "Events the m(\st important to the 
country, to Europe, to the whole world, were 
concealed from you. The enemy is at Meaux; 
you only learn it by the flight of the peasants; 
you are enveloped in darkness; your alarms are 
made the subject of mockery: your griefs of 
laughter; whatever you feel or think is despised. 
For once you raise your voice,—^a spy de¬ 
nounces, a gend*arme arrests, a military 
commission tries you; you are shot and for¬ 
gotten. 
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It ^as not enough to enslave fathers, 
children also must be placed at the entire dis- 
posal of the Tyrant, Mothers have been seen 
hastening from the extremes of the empiie, and 
demanding back with floods of tears the sons 
whom the government had torn from thtir 
arms. These children were placed in schools, 
where they were taught, by beat of drum, 
irreligion, debauchery, contempt of the domes¬ 
tic virtues, and blind obedience to the Sove¬ 
reign. The paternal authority, resjiected by 
the most frightful tyrants of antiquity, was 
treated by Buonaparte as an abuse and a pre¬ 
judice. He wished to convert our sons into 
a sort of Mamelukes, without God, without 
family and without country. If appears th:^i 
this enemy of our race boni on desijoy¬ 

ing France to its very foundations. Hi has 
more corrupted men, done more mi^'chief to 
the human race in the short space of ten years, 
than all the tyrants of Rome put together, 
from Nero down to the last persecutor of the 
Christians. The principles which served as the 
base of his administration passed from bis go¬ 
vernment into the different classes of society ; 
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for a wicked government introduces vice, as 
a wise government cherishes virtue among a 

people. Irreligion, a tj^ste for every enjoy- 

> 

ment and expence above their means, con¬ 
tempt of moral ties, the spirit of adventure, 
jrtf violence, and of domination, descended from 
the throne into families : a little more of such 
a reign, and France ^vouId have been a den of 
juhbeitt. 

' The crimes of our republican revolu- 
'lion were the work of pulsions which always 
leave some resources ; there was then disor¬ 
der, and not destruction in society. Morals 
^vere injured, but not annihilated. Consci¬ 
ence still had its remorse; a destructive in- 

d ’e? nut* confound the innocent 

« 

with the guilty : thus the calamities of those 
times would have been speedily healed. But 
how cure the wounds inflicted by a government 
which laid down despotism as a fixed princi¬ 
ple ; which, with morality and religion in its 
mouth, incessantly sapped religion and morals 
by its institutions and its contempt; .which 
sought to found public order, not upon 

c 



moral duty and law, but upon force, and the 
spies of the police ; which affected to regard 
the istupor of slavery,, as the peac^ of a well 
organized society, faithful to the habits of 
their ancestors, and silently marching in the 
path of ancient virtues ? The most ternble 
revolutions are preferable to such a state of 
things. If evil wavs produce public crimes, 
they at least call forth hidden vjrtues, talents, 
and great men. It is under despotism that 
empires disappear; by destroying the minds 
still more than the bodies of men, it sooner 
or later superinduces dissolution and conquest. 
There is no instance of a tree people destroyed 
by a civil war, and every country that has 
been assailed by storms of its own raising, has 
always enjoyed a greater prosperity after they 
were past. 

The administration of Buonapart® lias 
been boasted of. If administration consist in 
arithmetic,—if, in order to govern well, it be 
quite enough to know how much a province 
produces in corn, wine and oil, to ascertain 
the last penny that can be. raised, the last 
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man that can be taken from it)--7-undoubtedl7 
Buonaparte was a great administrator; it 
Would be impossible more completely to or¬ 
ganise mischief, to introduce more of order 
into calamity. But that is the best adminis- 
^ tration which leaves a peoplljin peace, which 
cherishes in them the sentiments of justice and 
of piety, which is sparing of human blood, 
which res|>ects the rights of the citizen, his 
property, and family ;* in this view" the go- 
rernment of Bi;onapart£ was the worst of 
• governments. 

Again, how numerous were the faults and 

« 

blunders even in his own system } An admi¬ 
nistration the most expensive engulphed the 
revenues of the state. Whole armies of doua- 
niers and receivers devoured the taxes they 
were employed to levy. There was not even 
a chef de bureau^ however kisignificant, who 
had not declared war against commerce. If 
any branch of industiy arose iii France, he 
laid hold of it, and took it wholly into his 
own hands. Tobacco, salt, wool, cob>nial 
produce, all waa with him the object of an 

C2 
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odious monopoly; he had become the only 
merchant in his empire! By the most absurd 
combinations, or rather from a total ignor¬ 
ance of, and an absolute aversion from what- 
ever related to the navy, he had completely 
lost our co]onie||tnd destroyed our fleets. He 
built huge vessels which rotted in the harbour, 
or which he himself disarmed to supply the 
wants of his land army. One hundred frigates 
scatteredover the seas might havedone greatin- 
jury to the enemy, ha've formed sailors and pro-, 
tected the French merchant ships: these first no¬ 
tions of good sense did not even enter the head of 
Buonaparte. Neither ought the improvement 
of our agriculture to be attributed to his laws. 
We are indebted for it to the division of large 
estates, to the abolition of some feudal rights, 
and to many other causes produced by the 
Revolution. 

X 

This restless and extravagant man was 
daily harassing a people who wanted only 
repose, with contradictory and often imprac- 
^cable decrees; he violated at night the law 
which he had ipade in t^e morning. In ten 
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years, be devoured 15000 millions* of imposts, 
which exceeds the amount of taxes raised 
during the sevcntyiyears of the reign of Louis 

• XIV. The spoils of the world, 1500 millions 
of revenue, were not enough for him ; he. was 
solely occupied with swelling his treasure by 

* means the most iniquitous, Every prefect, 
every sub-prefect, every mayor, had the right 
of augmenting the customs of cities, of impo¬ 
sing additional centimes on the towns, villages 
and hamlets, and of demamling from any 
landholder an arbitrary sum for any pretended 
want. All France was under pillage. Bodily 
infirmities, indigence, death, education, the 
arts, the sciences, all paid tribate to the Prince. 
You had a son, perhaps, who was lame, a 
cripple, incapable of service, —a law of the 
conscription compelled you to pay 1500 francs 
by way of consolation for his misfortune. 
Sometimes a sick conscript died before having 
undergone the examination of the recruiting 
captain: one might suppose that in such a case 
the father would be exempt from paying the 
1500 francs for a substitute—by no means. 


* Francs. 



tf tlie declaration of sickness was made before 
the event of death, the conscript being alive 
at the moment of declaration, the father was 
compelled to pay down the sum op the grave 
of his son. Was the. poor man desirous of 
giving some education to one of his somi he 
must pay 800 francs to the university, without 

t 

reckoning the expenses of board, &c. given 
to the master. Did a modern author quote an 
ancient one, as the works of the latter had 
fallen into what was called public domain,’* 
he was obliged to pay to the censorship live 
sous per lineof quotation. If, while you quoted, 
you also translated, you paid only two and 
a half sous p^r line, because the quotation 
then constituted a sort of mixed domain,” 
one half belonging to the labour of the living 
translator, and the other half to the dead 
author. M^hen Buonaparte caused food to be 
distributed among the poor in the winter of 
1811, it was believed that he would employ 
his savings in this charity : but on that occa¬ 
sion, he levied additional centimes, and gained 
four millions on the soup of paupers. In 
short, we saw him turn undertaker, and mo¬ 
nopolise the administration of funerals: it 
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was wprthy of the destroyer of the.Frencli to 
raise a tax upon de.ad bodies; and bow could 
any one appeal to the protection of the laws, 
when it was he who made them ? The Legisla- 
tive Body dared once to speak, and it was dis¬ 
solved. A single article in the new code de¬ 
stroyed property by its very roots. An 
administrator of domains could say to you-— 
“ Your property is domanial or national. I 
plade it provisionally under sequestration: 
you may go and try your rights; if the admi- 
• nistration is wrong, your property will be re¬ 
stored to you/* A?»d to whom must you 
resort in this cause ? To the ordinary tribu¬ 
nals ? No: such causes were reserved for the 
examination of the Council of State, and 
tried before the Emperor, who was both judge 
and party. 

* 4 * 

If property was uncertain, civil liberty 
was still less secure. Was there ever any thing 
more monstrous than that commission appoint¬ 
ed tp inspect the prisons, and under the report 
of which, a man might be detained his whole 
life'in a'dungeoln, without indictment, without 
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trial, without judgment, put to the torture, 
shot or ^strangled between the walls of a pri¬ 
son ? Amidst all this Buonaparte was nomi¬ 
nating every year commissions for the liberty 
of the press, and for personal liberty. Tibe¬ 
rius himself never made such a mockery of the 
human species. 

# 

But the conscription was^ as it were, the 
crowning of these works of despotism. Scan¬ 
dinavia itself, styled by an historian, the work¬ 
shop of the human race, would have been un¬ 
able to furnish men for this homicidal law. 
The code of the conscription will remain an 
eternal monument of the reign of Buonaparte ; 

• C> 

there may be found collected all that the most 
subtle and ingenious tyranny can devise to tor¬ 
ment and devour the people: it is truly the 
code of hell. The generations of France were 
placed in regular rows for tl.e axe, like the 
trees of a forest; every year 80,000 young men 

g 

were cut down. But this was only the regular* 
average of deaths; the conscription was often 
doubled or reinforced by extraordinary levies; 
often it devoured before hand its destined vic<* 
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tims, like a dissipated heir who borrows on his 
future income. At last they were taken even 
without estimate; the legal age, the qqalities 
requisite for dying on a held of battle, were no 
longer regarded, and the law displayed, in this 
respect, a marvellous facility: it went back to 
infancy, it descended to old age; the discharged 
soldier, 'the man who had a substitute were 

t 

equally taken ; the son of a poor artisan, per¬ 
haps, ransomed thrice, even at the expense of 
his hither's little property^ was compelled to 
'march; maladies, infirmities, bodily defects, 
were no longer a protection. Moveable co- 

lumns traversed our provinces like an enemy's 
» 

country, to tear from the people their last chil¬ 
dren. Were these ravages complained of, the 
answer ivas, that these moveable columns were 
composed of handsome gens-d*armes who would 
comsole the desolated mothers, and restore to 
them what they had lost. In default of a bro¬ 
ther absent, the one present was taken. The 
father was made to answer for the son, the 
wife for the husband; responsibility was ex* 
tended to the most distant relatives, and even 
to neighbours. A village became bound for 
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the conscript who was born there. Little gar¬ 
risons iiere billetted on the Tlilager^ and forced 

him to sell his bed to maintain them, till he had 

( 

found the conscript concealed in the woods. 
Absurdity was e^en mixed with atrocity ; sons 
were often demanded from those who were 
happy enough to have no posterity; violence 
was used to discover the bearer of a naOip which 
existed only on the lists of the gens-d^armes, or 
to obtain a conscript who had served dve or 
six years before. Women big tvith child have 
been put to the torture, that they might reveal 
the place where their first-born was concealed; 
fathers have brought forth the dead body of 
their son, to prove that they could no longer 
produce this son alive. There still remained 
some families, whose children were ransomed 
by their wealth, and who looked forward one 
day to become magistrates, administrators, 
men of science, landholders, so useful to social 
order, in a great country: by the decree for 
the guards of honour, they were swept away in 
the general massacre. Such a contempt was 
entertained for the life of man and for France, 
that it was even customary to call conscripts the 
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raw material^ and food for cannon. The fol¬ 
lowing great question was discussed among the 
purveyorshuman flesh, namely, to ascertain 
the giveh average time that a conscript might 
last; some* alleged that he lasted thirty-three 
months, othersthirty-sixmonths. Buoi^aparti: 
was wont to say himself, I /mve 900,000 men in 

reserve. In the eleven years of his reign he 
• * 

caused more than 5 millions of Frenchmen to 
perish, which exceeds the number of those 
whom our civil wars Swe^t away during three 
centuries, under the reigns of John, Charles V. 
Charles VI., Charles VII., HenryIL, Fran¬ 
cis 1!., Charles IX., Henry HI., aiidTlENRv 
IV. In the twelve montha which have just 
elapsed, BuonapaRte raised (without reckon- 
ing the National Guard) 1,990,000 men, which 
is more than 100,000 per month; and yet some 
one had the audacity to ^11 [him he had only 
expended the superdiious population ! 

It was easy to foresee it^hat has happened . 
all intelligent men said that the conscription, 
by exhaustingtlih country, wkiuld expdsh France 
to be invaded whene«/er she should be seriously 
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altackeJ. Having been bled almost to death 
by the executioner, her pale bloodless body 
could oppose but a feeble resistance. 

But tiie loss of men itas not the greatest 
evil attending the conscription; it tended to 
replunge us as well as all Europe into barba¬ 
rism. By the conscriptidri, trades, arts, and 
letters are infallibly destroyed. A young man 
who must die at 18, can never apply himself to 
any study* Neighbouring nations, compelled, 
in self-defence, to resort to the same means with 
us, were abandoning in their turn the ,advan¬ 
tages of civilization;, and all nations, precipi¬ 
tated one upon another, as in the age of the 
Goths and Vandals, would*have seen the cala¬ 
mities of those ages revive. By breaking to 
pieces the ties of general society ; the conscrip¬ 
tion also annihilated those of domestic life. Ac¬ 
customed from their cradles to regard them¬ 
selves as victims devoted to death, children no 
longer obeyed their parents: they become idle, 
vagabonds, and debauchees, in expectation of 
the day when they were to march to pillage and 
illiaughter the world. What principle of reli- 
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gion or morals had time to take root in their 
hearts ? Fathers and mothers, on the other 
hand, among the lower orders, no longer at> 
tached their affections, no longer bestowed their 
cares on children whom they must prepare to 
lose, who no longer formed their wealth and 
their staff of support, and who had become for 
them only a grief and a burthen. Hence that 
hardness of heart, that oblivion of every senti¬ 
ment of nature, which leads to selfishness, to 
• wrecklessness of good or evil, to indifference for 
country; which oblit-rate conscience and re¬ 
morse, and devote a people to servitude by 
equally stripping it of the horror of vice and 

I 

the admiration of virtue. 

Such was the administration of Buona* 
parte in regard to the interior of France.*' 

Let us now examine the conduct of his 
government with regard to foreign affairs, 
that policy of which he was so proud, and of 
which he gave this dednitiqn: La poliiique^ 
e*€st joiur aux ho^me9, (Politics, is a Game 
at Men,) Well! he dost every thing at this 
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abominable gam^, and it is France that has 
paid his loss» 

« 

Let us begin by his continental system; 
that system of a madman or of a child, was 
not at hrst the real object of his wars, it 
merely served as a pretext. He wished, to 
establish the liberty of the seas. But did that 
mad system atchieve what was necessary to 
elfect bis purpose ? In consequence of the two 
great faults, which,caused, as we shall observe 
hereafter, his designs upon Spain and .upon 
Russia to miscarry, has he not likewise failed 
ill shutting the ports of the Mediterranean 
and of the Baltic Seas } Has he not thrown all 
the colonies of the worldT into the hands of the 
English ? Has he not opened in Peru, in 
Mexico and in the Brasils, a more extensive 
market for them, than thit from which he 
wished to exclude them in Europe ? It is a 
striking fact that war has enriched the very 
nation whom h^ pretended to ruin. Europe 
K^nsumes only a few >English superfluities; 
the generality of the Nations of Europe sqpply 
their principal wants ftom tlteit own manu- 
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facttires. In America^ ()n the contrary, the 
people stand in need of every thing, from the 
first to t)ie last article of clothing; and ten 
millions of Americans consume more English 
goods than thirty millions of Europeans. I do 
not advert to the importation of the silver of 
Mexico, into the EastJndies, to the monopoly 
of cocoa, of the Jesuits bark, of cochineal, 
and a thousand other objects of speculation 
which are become a new source of wealth for 
England. And had Buonaparte even suc¬ 
ceeded in shutting the ports of Spain and of 
the Baltic, be would still have been obliged 
to shut those of Greece, of Constantinople, of 
Syria, of the Coast of Barbary; this was 
tantamont to entering into an engagement to. 
conquer the world. Whilst he would have at¬ 
tempted new conquests, the conquered nations, 
unable to exchange the productions of their 
soil and industry, would have shaken off the 
yoke and re-opened their ports. His pro¬ 
ceedings in this respect are a tissue of false • 
views, of undertakings that lose all. claim to 

r 

greatness, from being over-gigantic; they be-. 
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tray a want of intellect and of good sense; 
they are the dreams of an infuriated madman* 

With regard to his wars and h^s conduct 
towards the Cabinet of Europe, the slightest 
examination will dissolve the spell. A ipan 
is not great for what he undertakes, but for 
what he performs. Anj man may dream he is 
making the conquest of the world; Alexander 
alone accomplished. Buonaparte was govern¬ 
ing Spain as a province; he sucked her blood 
and her gold. But this would not satisfy him ; 
he wished to reign in person on the throne of 
Charles IV, To accomplish his purpose, to 
what means did he resort? Actuated by the 
most in/ainous policy, he first sewed the seeds 
of dissention among the royal family, anJ then 
he carried that family in defiance of all 
laws human and divine; he suddenly invaded 
the territory of a faithful nation who had 
just been fighting for him at Trafalgar. He 
insulted the genius of that nation, slaughtered 
t^ieir priests, offended the Castillian pride, and 
made the descendants of the Cid and of the 
Great Captain rise in arms against him. The 
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inhabitants of Sarragossa immediately cele¬ 
brated their oifna' funeral rites an^ buried 
themselves under the ruins of their city; the 
Christians Pelagus descended from the Astu¬ 
rian mountains, and the modern Moor was ex- 
pelled. This war revived the spirit of the 

nations of Europe, it gave ^France an addi- 

% 

tional boundary to .defend, created a land 
army to the English, brought them back at 

end of four centuries to the fields of 
Poictiers, and enriched them with the treasures 
oP Mexico. 

If instead of having recourse to stratagems 
worthy of a Borgia, Buonaparte .following a 
still criminal but dexterous policy, had under 
any pretence whatever declared war against the 
King of Spain ; if he had proclaimed himself 
the avenger of the oppression entailed upon 
the Castillians by the Prince of Peace, if he 
had Battered the Spanish pride and spared the 
religious communities, he probably would have 
succeeded. ** It is not the Spaniards I want,'* 
he said in his rage, it is'Spain." Well! 
that country has rejected him. The confia* 


D 
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gration of Burgos has produced the eotiflagra- 
tion of Moscour, and the conquest of the 
Alhambra has brought the Russians to the 
LottTre.—Awful and terrible lessoji! 


lie committed the same blunders with 
regard to Russia: if, in the month of October 

1812 , he had stopped on the banks of the 

I 

Dwina; if he had contented himself with 


taking Riga, assigning cantonments to his army 
of six hundred thousand men during the win¬ 
ter, and organizing Poland in his rear,—be 
might perhaps in the spring have placed the 
Empire of the Czars in a perilous situation. 
Instead of thia, he marched to Moscow by one 
single road, without magazines, without any re¬ 
sources. He reached it and the conquerors of 
* ' 

Pultawa set fire to their holy city. Buona¬ 
parte continued inactive for the space of a 

month in the midst of ruins and ashes. He 

' 1 

appeared to forget the periodical return of 
seasons and the severity of the climate, he 
suffered himself to be ainused by proposals 
of peace ; so complete was his ignorance of 
the human heart that he supposed a people 
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who had burnt their metropolis with their 
own hands to avoid slavery, would capitulate 
upon the smohin^ ruins of their dwellings. 
His generals told him that it was time to re* 

t ** 

‘treat, lie left iVloscow vowing, like an en- 
ra^ed Child, that he would soon return with 
an army, of which the van ^mrd alone should 
hiiio ni to one hundred thousand soldiers, God 
sent a breeze of his wrath ; all perished: one 
man alone returned to France. 

« 

^ I lO 

• Absurd in his administration, criminal in 
. his policy, what was there'tben in this foreigner 
to captivate the French ? His military glory? 
Well! he is stripped of that. He is indeed a 
great w'inner of battles: but except this, the 
least genera] surpasses him in abilities. He 
understands nothing of conducting a retreat 
and disputing the ground; he is impatient, 
incapable of waiting a while for the result of 
a long military combinatioigt; he only knows 
how to advance, how to rush on, to run, to 
gain victories, as has been observed, by dint 
of men (d co'aps d*k(i^mes) to'sacrifice every 

p 2 
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thing for a success without concerning him* 

* 

self about a reverse, to kill half of his soldiers 

» 1 

by marches above the strength of man. What 

matters it ? Has he hot the conscription and 

the raw materiaV He has been supposed to 

have improved the art of war, and it is certain 

that he has caused it to retrograde towards 

the infancy of the art. The acme of the art' 

of war among civilized nations evidently is to 

defend an extensive country with a small 

army; to let many hundred thousands of in- 
% 

habitants continue in a state of tranquillity in 
the rear of sixty or eighty thousand soldiers, 
so that the husbandman, who ploughs in peace 


his farrow, scarcely knows that they are fight- 
ing at the distance of a few leagues from his 
cottage.^ The whole Roman Empire was pro¬ 
tected by one hdiidred and fifty thousand men, 

and Ceesar had but a few with him at 

• ** ^ 

rharsale. Let then this Conqueror of the 


world defend us now in our dwellings ? How! 
Has his genius suddenly left him! By what 


magic powet is* thaf^ t'fan ce invaded on all 
iides, which Houfs XlV^liad surrounded with 
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fortresses, which Vauban had enclosed like a 
beautiful garden? Where are the garrisons of 
.her frantier towns ? The/ have no garrisons* 
Where are the gutts of her ramparts ? They 
are all gone; even the ships at Brest, Toulon^ 
^nd Rochefort are stripped of their cannon. Had 
Buonaparte wiship to give us up defence^ 
less to the coalesced powers^ had he sold us, 
had he entered into a secret conspiracy against 
the French, could he have acted otherwise? 
In less than sixteen months two thousand mi}* 
lions of livres, fourteen hundred thousand men, 

f 

all the material of our armies and of our 
strong places are lost in the woods of Germany 
and in the frozen fields of Russia; While at 
Dresden, BupNAPAnTJs ^ committed blonder 
upon blunder, forgetting that, if crimes are 
sometimes punished only in the.next worlds 
faults are always punished in this. He shewed the 


most incomprehensible ignorance of what was 
passing in the dilierent Cabinets, obstinately 
persisted in remainin| patbe line of the Elbe, 
was defeated at Leipsic and refused an honour^ 

t 

able peace that was offered to him* Filled 
with despair and rage, he left for the last time 
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the palace our Kipgs, from a sense of justice 
and ingratitude he set fire to the town where 
the same Monarchs had the misfortune to feed ^ 


him, opposed nothing to the enemies but an 
activity without a plan, experienced a last re* 
verse, fied again, dud at length freed the me*^ 

tropolis of the civUised^orld of his odious 

« 

presence. 


\ 

The pen of a Frenchman would refuse to 
\ • 
the horrid picture of his fields of battle: 



a wounded soldier became a burthen to Buona¬ 


parte ; he was better pleased with his death, 
it rid him of his burthen. Heaps of mutilated 
soldiers!*.thrown promiscuously into a corner, 
remained sometim# whole day^ and weeks 
without,having tbeir.wounds dressed; there 
are no longer hospitals sufiiciently extensive 


to contain the sick and funded of an army 
of seven or^ight hundred thousapd nien, no 
sufficiency of surgeons a^tepd them? There 
i were no precautions in their behalf by 
the Executioner, of the FVench: no pharma- 
copeias, no travelling medicinc^fchest; some¬ 
times even no instruments to amputate the 
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broken limbs. During the campaign of Mos- 

f i 

cow the wounded were dressed with'bay for 
want of lint: when hay i^^as’no longer to he 
procured) they died. Six hundred thousand' 
warriors, the conquerors of Europe, the glory 
of France, were seen lingering, wandering 
among snows and deserts, resting upon branches 
of firs, for they faad no longer strength to carry 
their arms, and no qther covering than the 
bloody' hides of the horses that had served for 
their last meal. Old caj^tains, their hair and 
beards studded with icicles, stooped to caress 
the soldier who had eome remnants of food 
left, to obtain a trifling share of his provieions^ 

\ ' t 

so much were they tormented with the cravings 
of hunger! Whole ^q^uadl^ons, men and hotses, 
were frozen during the'nigfit, and in the mom- 
ing these phantoms were still seen standing on 
the icy soil! TroU^s of rivens and o^ white 
half-wild greyhounds, which followed our army 
to devour its wrecks, were the only witnesses 
of the sufferings'of odr soldiers in these soli¬ 
tudes. The Emperor of Russia had the dead 
bodies counted in thesprihg; they amounted 
to more than one hundred and sixty thou-* 
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sand; twenty-four thousand were burnt in 
one single funeral pile. The military plague, 
whioh had disappeared ever since war had been 
carried on with a comparatively sm*all number" 
of men, that plague re-appeared (V'ith the con- 
seription, with armies of a million of soldiers 
K and floods of huihan blood. And what war 
the Destroyer of oUr fathers, of our brethren, 
of our sons, doing when he thus cut off the 
flower of France? He was dying I He came to 
the Thuilleries to say, rubbing his hands aj; 
hk fire>-side: It is better here than en the Banks 
of the Beresina^ Not a word of consolation to 
the wives, to the mothers in tears, %by whom he 
was surroundednot a single regret, no signs 
of emotikHi, no remorse, not a singjie avowal of 
his folly. The Tig^linusses said: “ What is 
^ fortunate in this retreat is, that the Emperor 
wanted for nothing :«he was always well fed, 
well wrapped up in a comfortable carriage; 
“ in abort, he has not suffered at all % it is a 
great consolation/' And he, in the 
of bis Court,* appeared chiarful, triumphant, 
gloripus, decoirated with the royal mantle, bis 
head covered with a hat d la HenH IV i,, he 
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displayed his brilliancy on a thro^ repeatinf 

If 

the royal latitudes wl^icb the tragedian 

had taught him: but this magpificepce only 
served to render him more hideous; and all 

a 

the diamonds of tlie crown could not oonceal 
the blood with which he f^as covered. , 

Alas! these horrible scenes of^ fields of 
battle have approached us; they ap no longer 
hidden in deserts; we witness tham within our 
»dwellings in that Pari« which the Normans 
besieged in vain about one thousand years ago* 
and which was proud of having had no con¬ 
queror but that Clovis whp^became its King. 
Is not giving a country up to be,invaded the 
greatest, tha niost unpardonable of crimes? 
We have seen the remnants of onr generations 

‘ I % I ip 

perish under our own eyes; we.hav<e see^ tropps 
of conscripts, of old soldiers, resting them-^ 
selves on the corner-stones of the streets^ dying 
of all ^kibds of misery, scarcely able to hold 

» ij;*' i ' 

with one hand the weapon with which they 
had defended their country, and stretchlng.out 
the other t6 beg alms; we have bd[9|eld,the« 

* ' - H ' ' 

Seine cdvered with boats> our highways ob- 
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structed with ^waggons dlled with wounded . 
warriors, whose wounds had not even the 
dressings. One of these waggons, of ^hich a 
track of ^ blood marked the progress, broke' 
down on the boukmrd. Conscripts tumbled 
out of it wilbpuMrips, without legs, pierced 
with balls and with pikfs, uttering loud screams 
and intreating those who passed by to give 
them the dmshing stroke. These unfortunate 
young men Who had been carried off from 
their cottages before they reached manhcK^, 
led to the deld of battle with their caps and 
rural clothes, placed like food cpnnon in 
the most dangerous situations to exhaust the 
enemy’s dre; these unfortunate youths, I say, 
began to weep and cried in their fall when 
struck by a ball: (>h mot^eH my dear mo¬ 
ther ! ' a rending cry which proclaimed the 
tender ugc of a child torn bpt the day before 
from domestic happing ; of a child fallen at’ 
OOPC from tjbe hand[s of his muther into those' 

* a 

his barbarous so^vereign! And for whom 
were all these ipassacres,i hll these suderings } 
anuhoniinabfe tyrant, for a Corsican, for 

if ¥ ^ ^ ^ 

a foreigner who 'is so prodigal of the French 
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blood, mercflj because he has not a drop of 
that bloQd'iu his veins. 

i 

Ab ! when Loots XVI refused to punish 
a few* guilty individual^, whose'death would 
have secured hfit^thrOhe ahd spared us so many 
misfortunes; when he said : ^ 1 #ill not pur- 

“ chase my safety at the price of the life of 
“ even one of iriy subjects,"*^ r When he wrote 
in his fast Will: ** 1 iecohitnend to my son, if 
** he has the misfbrttihe td'become a king, to 
recollect, that he must devote himself entirely 
^ to the wellkre of his fellow-citisens, and that 
he ought to forget all hatred and resent<« 
“ ment, and particularly whatever retates to 
“ the misfortunes and sorrows which I expert- 

t 

ence; that he cannot promote the happiness 
of his people but by reigning according tC 
the laws.’* When on the Scaffold he uttered 
these words: Frenchm^, 1 pray God not 
‘‘ to avenge on the natioh the bldod of your 
monarch! which' is point of being 

“ shed.** That w^the ^rue King, the French 
King, the lawful King, the Father and Chief 6f 
the Country. ^ 
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fiuoxAPAETis hito shewn himself too mean 
in his misfortunes, to allow ns to suppose his 
prosperity to have been the work of his genius; 

t 

he is but the creature of our power and we 
thought him the creature of his works. His 
grandeur is the mere offspring of the immense 
military power which we entrusted to. his 
hands at his elevation. He inherited all the 
armies formed under our ablest generals, so 
repeatedly led to victory by all those great 
captains who have perished, and are perhaps 
destined to perish to the very last, victims of 
the rage and j^lousy of the tyrant/ He found 
a numerous popuMtion increased by conquest, 

exalted.by triumphs and by that agitation 

» ^ 

which is the constant attendant of rWolutions; 

a 

he needed only to stamp the pregnant soil of 
our couhtiy with his foot ahd it***yi^ded him 
abundance of treasures and sofdiers. I'he 
natfona which he attacked were w^ried and 
disunited ; heVanquiShedf them one afl^ the 
other by pouring upon epch of ifiem singly 
the shoals of the populatiS^ of if'rance. 


When the Almighty sends the executors 
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of his divine justice on earth, ererj obstacle is 
smoothed before them: they have uncommon 
successes with moderate talents; bpr^ in the ‘ 

i 

midst of civil discords, those exterminators 
draw their principal strength from the calami- 
ties to which they owe their birth, and from 

the terror which the recollection of those cala- 

* 

mities inspires; they thus obtain the submis¬ 
sion of the people on account of the very mis¬ 
fortunes from which they sprung. They are 
endowed with the gift to pervert and to de- 
. base, to annihilate hbnouf, to degrade souls, 
to pollute whatever they touch, to will and 
tp dare any thing, to reign by falsehood, im- 
piety and terror, to utter pvery kind of lan¬ 
guage, to fascinate all eyes, to deceive reason 

i ^ 

itself, to make themselves pass for vast geniuses 
when they are but <irdinary villains: for therp 
is no possible excellence unconnected with 
virtue; dragging after their car captivated 
nations, triumphing by numbers, dishonoured 
by a hundred victories, a firebrand in the hand, 
the feet steeped in blood, they go to tba world’s 
end like drunkpn irren impelled by the Deity 
whom they forget. 





When providence on the contrary is wil¬ 
ling to save and not to punish tan empire; 

* when the Almighty employs his servants^d 

* 

not his scourgos; when he designs^ fpr the men 
of whom^he makes use, an honourable glory 
and not an infamous renown, far from smooth¬ 
ing the way as it was smoothed to Buonapakte 
heopposeato them obstacles worthy of their 
virtues. It is thus that we always may dis¬ 
tinguish the tyrant from the deliverer, the des- 
piser of all nations from the great captain, 
the man sent to destroy from him who comes 
to heal. The former is master of every thing and 
employs immense means in order to succeed; 
the latter has nothing and possesses but feeble 
resources: by these traits it is easy to recog¬ 
nize both the character and the mission of the 
despoiler of France. 

Buonaparte is not a geiiui|ie great man; 
he wants that magnanimity which constitutes 
hecpes, and true monarchs. Bence arises 
that there is not one of those sayings quoted of 
him which announce ALnJKANDER and Caesar, 
Hb^ri IV and Louis XIV, Nature mot^ded 
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liim without a heart. His rather GOiriprehen* 
si ve head is the seat of darkness aiid confusion. 
All notidiis, even those of benevolence, maj 
enter it bUt they leave it instantly. The dis¬ 
tinctive feature of his character is an invincible 
obstinacy, an unconquerable determination, 
but bent only upon injustice, oppression and 
extravagant systems; for he easily abandons 
plans which might be favourable to mora¬ 
lity, order and virtue. He is swayed by ima¬ 
gination, not regulated by reason. His designs 
ate not the result of a pi^ofound and matured 
thought but the effect of a sudden movement 
and of an abrupt revolution. Unsteady like 
his countrymen, he partakes a little of the 
buffoon and the actor. He personates every 
thing, even the passions which he has not; he 
is always on ‘ the stage; at Cairo, he acts the 
Renegado who boasts of having abolished 
Popery: at Paris, he is the restorer of the Chris¬ 
tian Religion; at one time he is an inspired 
prophet, sit another a philosopher. His scenes 
are prepared' beibtehanff. A sovereign capa- 
ble of taking lesson^ of Talma to appear in 
a royal attitude may 'know what Sentence 



posterity will pass upon.him* He wishes to 
be thought origihal and he is generally a 
mere imitator: but his imitations are so olhm* 
$y that they instantly recall the object or the 

t ^ j 

action which he wishes to copy. He always 
attempts to utter what he fancies a great 
thought, or tojdo what he imagines a great 
action. Aflbcting to^be an universal genius, he 
talks of finances and dramatic exhibitions, of 
war and fashions, settles the fate of monarohs 
and that of the tolbgatherer at a turnpike, 
dates from the Kremlin a regulation of the 
theatres, and on a day of battle causes some 
females to be arrested at Paris. The cliild of 
our revolution, he bears an astonishing likeness 
to bis parent; he has the same intemperaiire of 
language; the same taste for the lower wall<« 
of literature, the same passioa for writing fun 
news*papers. The man ot little wor^b and of 
indifferent extraction is discovered under the 
mask of Alexa^ndeb and CiGSAR. He has a sove¬ 
reign contempt for men, because he judges of 
them by himself. His maxim is that they always 
act from motives of self-interest, and that pro* 
bity itself is but a matter of calculation. 
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H^npe th^t system of heterogene^ps <iom* 
binationj; (^^9i^n€ defusion) wbicb* constitt|ted 
the basis of bis ,governm$(ijt) empjoyipg alike 
the rogue and the honest ma») purposely ipixipg 
vice and virtue and ^ways taking cai*o to 
place you in opposition to your principles. 
His great delight consisted in diskoaou^ng 
virtue, in blackening reputations. His touch 
was pollution. When he had debased you, 
vou became his man, according to his own 
\ulgar expression; you yrere his by right of 
skame ; he loved you a little less and despised 
you a little more for it. In his administration 
he looked only U the results and never heeded 
the me lu of their accomplishment. The grand 
totals were to bt every thing, the individuali¬ 
ties which they are composed nothing. 

'J'hese. youths will oe perverted; but they 
‘‘ will obey *iie the better for it; tkis branch 
of industry will be destroyed: but I shall 
“ obtain many millions for the moment; sixty 
thousand men will perish in this battle: but 
“ i shall gain the victory/' These were bis 

i> 

arguments, and it is thus that kingdoms are 
annihilated. 
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Born to destroy, Buonaparte carries wick- 
edil|»ss boiom as naturally as a rtiother 
car^^s her fruit, with joy and a sort of^pride. 
He detests to see men happy; he once said: 

“ '^ijhere are still some happy individuals in 
“ Franpe : families that do not know me, that 
“ live in the country in their castles with an 
‘‘ income of 3.0 or 40,000 livres, but they shall 
“ not escape my graspand be has kept his 
word. One day seeing his son at play, he said 
to a Bishop who was present; “ My Lord 
“ Bishop, do you suppose that this little being 
has a soul }” Whoever derives distinction 
from any superiority alarms the tyrant; to 
him the fair reputation of others is vexatious. 
He is jealous of all talents, intelligence, and 

► 

virtue ; he would even dislike the rumour ex- 
cited by ^ great crime, if that crime should 
happen not to Work^ Beii^ the most 

ungracious of men', his greatest delight is to 
insult all who approftch h^m, without remem¬ 
bering that he rules over a people who are 
extremely nice on the point of honour, a people 
i^oulded by the Court of Louie^jHV. and justly 
renowned for the elegance of their manners and 
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their, «$qfiitHie poiitenesi; In fitte, Buh^A- 
parte was but the creature of prosperity; as 
soon as adversity, the p^arent of vlttues/r^aehed 
this woli1d*f>egreat man, the prodigy vanished; 
the monarch appeared a mere adventurer, and 
• the hero a soldier of fortune raised to unme¬ 
rited glory. 

When Buonaparte expelled th^ Direc¬ 
tory he addressed them in these words:— 

« • 

» 

“ What have you done with that France 
** which 1 left you so brilliant ? 1 l^ft you 
“ peace and 1 dnd war; I left you victories 
“ and 1 find reverses; I left you the millions 
** raised in Italy, and I find every where 
“ spoliatory laws and u^etchedness". What 
have yon done with one hundred thousand 
Freachtnen whom I knew, who were the 
companions of my glory ? They are con- 
“ signed to the grave." 

* k 

it# 

** This state of affairs cannot last, before 
“ three years are expired it would lead us to 
despotism, but we want a republican govern- 
** meat; a republic seated on *the basis of 



civil liberty and rdi^ms 

*^and {i$i]itMia!l tolerance, &o.*' 

. 

milt t >*. n 

iffiTo^'dey ilt|lii^py man, we elilll bald the 

di^jGjO^tliGie^ we shall antcKrogate yon in 

yo^r vfofds* Say, what have you done with 

that France that was so brilliant ? Where are 

our treasures, the millions raised in Italy, over 
^ » 

all^^iSar^pe ? What have you done nOtf with 
one hundl^ed thousand, hoi with dve millions 

r 

of Frenchmen whom we knew, our fathers, our 
iriendel, 001 * brothers ? This state of a#airs can* 

m 

not la^; it has plunged us into a horrible 
despoti|sm< You wanted a repaldi^^ govern- 

' ^ ^ " Ih 

niemti rad you have brought us slavery. As for 
Qswewant a monarcly seated on the basis of the 
e4^ality of rights, pf*fnocality,pf civil liberty, 
of poHdcatl and religioua toiei|^nce. Did you 
gi4e, that ^konaryhy ? What have you done 
fot^ ttS«?' For 0 hat ara Indebted to your 
reign ? Who is it that assaisifiated the Dhke 
d'Enguien, put P^cuBOHu to (he rack,«exiled 
loaded thd SoVereigfl kitv with 
chains^ carried off tire Spanish Prbtces, cOkti- 
rntnced impious war. It is you? Who 
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ts it tJiat lost our oolonjles, destroyed our com* 
merce, opened Amerioa to the l^ngHsh, »cor- 
ruptod our morals, stiatoned the chHdiiti ilt>m 
their pfdsents, distressed fumiliesVfald the world 


waste, -carried dre and svrord orer an extent of 

I ^ 11 i I ^ ^ 

more than three thousand torles, and caused the 
name of Freitohmen to t>e abhorred all h'vef 
the globe ? It is you. Who is it ifhaf expb^ 
France to pestilence, invasion, partition and 


conquest? It is again you. These' questions 
you could not pot to the Directory, but tq- 
day we put them you. How widely 
does your guilt exceed that of those men 
whom you did not think worthy to reigh? 
Had a legitimate |md hereditary King over¬ 
whelmed his people with the smallest part of 


the evils which you brought upon us, bis throne 
would have tottered under him ; and is it pos¬ 
sible that you, an usurper aiid a ifbreigner} 
should become sacred tb uS in proportion to 
the cafamities which you have poiired upon os ;* 

that you should still reign in the midst of our 

? 

sufferings 1 At^lengfh we are recovering our 

m 

rights ^through our misfortunes; we will no 
longer wdiiship Molbcis; you shall no more 
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devour our children: we are tired of your ooH' 
scription, ol^our police, 6f your censorship, of 
your noctumal alssassinations, of your tyranny. 
It is not we alone, it is the whole huipan race, 
that accuse you. They demand to be avenaed 
in the name of religion, morality and liberty. 
'Whither have you hot carried desolation ? In 
what corner of the world has any the most 
obscure family escaped your ravages? The 
Spaniard on his mountains, the lllyHan in his 
Tallies, the Italian under his brilliant sun, the 
German, the Russian, the Prussian in his towns 

laid in a^hes, demand back from you their sons 

# * 

whom yon have slaughtered, the tent, the cot- 

4 

tage, the palace, the temple, which you have 
given up to the dames. You force4.tbem to 

i ^ j k v> tf . ^ 

come to seek among us for what you have stolen 

) ^ V /I*'*''* 

from theiti, and to'claim in yJiVLt palaces the 
blol»dy spCils which you took from them. The 
voi44^of the universe pinclaims you the greatest 
► Culprit that ever appeared on eartb \ for it is 
not upon barbarous people or upon degene¬ 
rate uations that you have pouied so many 
cfilafnities; it is in the nudsl of cvilization, in 
an enlightened age, that you wished to rejgn 
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by the sword of Attila and the igaciins of 
IV£|io» Abandon, at last, your ir0n sceptre; 
descend from that heap of ruins of which you 
had madoa throne! We drive you away as you 

* * *'pt ,' 

expelled the Directory, Go! May your onijr 
punishment consist in witnessing the joy which 
your fall causes to France, and in beholding, 
with tears of rage, the spectacle of public fe¬ 
licity ? 


. Such are the words vrhich we address to 

• ' * ' 1 # * 

the foreigner. But if we reject Buonapaktb, 
by whom wiJI he be replaced ? The Kinq. 


dp THE BOUEI^ONS. 

The functions connecfed with the title of 

(f 

a King are so well known by the French, that 
they need not, to have them explained ; the 

A 

word King inynediately carries to their minds 
the ideds of legitimate authority, of order, of 
peace, of legal and monarchical liberty. The 
„recollections of oli^ France, jthe religion, the 
ancient usages, the family mannneVs, the ba- 
bits of our childhood, the Cradle and the grave, 

E 4 



bvery tbil^ is eoafiected with s&cred ^ordf 
King; itthrtigy iTo one; on the it 

a^rids tW stl^origesft comfort. The the 
ma^trhte, tbelhther; a Frenclfiiiitn confounds 
atl these Meas; He knows iiot wliat is meant 


hy^an Eihperor; lie is unacquainted with the 
natuire,^^tlis ^rm,*tie'limit of the power eon- 
nected with this '^fomgn title; ^ Bttt*he<knows 
that a Monarch " descended from St. iiiovis 
and Henri IV. is a Chief whose paternal 
authority is regulated 'hy'public institutions^ 
tempered by morality/mellowed and improved 
by ‘time, like a generons wine raited cm the 
toil of his country, and ripcmed by the sun of 

c 

France. Let us no longer attempt to conceal 
it from us. There will be no tranquillity, no 
happihes^,%o prosperity, no stability in our laws, 
in our opinions, in oUr fortunes, till the House 
of BoiUIbon shall be replaced On the throne. 
Surely the ancients, more'grat^l than our- 
sCtVes^ Would not hayofhilhdtObestoW tfae^ppel- 
iMifbh of divine upon' a which/ beginning 

a'brhi^ and prucfent and endiWg by 
^iN^rtyr, ‘ cotthtsi qikce of mine oetitu- 

MoOUrChs^*^ n#na mdjr one 
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a tyrants a solitary iBstai^,4B tlio bis* 
,l;o>y of the worlH, ani aa eternal sol^t of 
pride our country. Probity and Itoaotur 
sat on the throne of Franca as force and poli* 
tics on that qi other countries* The liable and 
inild blood of the CapjbtSi when it did not 
produce heroes, prodneed Monarchs that were 
men of probity* Some were called wise, good, 
just, well^beloved; others surnamed great, au¬ 
gust, fathers of letters and of the country. 
Some had passions which they expiated 
their misfortunes; but npn^alarmed the world 
with those vices that burthen the memory of 
the Csesats, und which BooNAPAiiTfi has re¬ 
produced. 

The Bourbons, who are the last'bfanch 
of that sacred tree, have by a singular destiny 
seen the drst Monareh of their tine falh under 
the dagger of the fanatic, and the last under 
the^ince of the atheist. Ever since Robsrt the 
theBixtb^.'Son ^ St. Louis, from wbom they 
are deso^wded, they have for so many* centuries 
wanted no other glory but that of ^adversity, 
Whioh'th^ have at length splendid^ obtained. 
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Whdt reproaches have we to make ih^m Ifie 
name or l¥«'%t91 makes Fmiich^hiearls^ 

beat with moistens our ej^ wifi! 

teara;^ it is to LOuks XW) that we are indebted '' 
for the best part of our glory. >Halve we not' 
surnamed Louis XVi. the most honest man bf 
his kingdom I la it because we murdered’ him 
that we nyeet hiS blood ? Fs it'because we pilt 
to death his sister, his wife and hfs son, that 
we repel his family ? This family weep in exile, 
not over their own; but over our misfbrtunes. 
That young Princess whom we‘ persecuted, 
whom we made an orphan, regVets every day 
the prisons of France ih'foreign palaces. She ' 
might have accepted the hand of a powerful 
and glorious Prince, but she preferred uniting 
her destiny with that of her cousin, though 
poor, an exile and proscribed, because be is a 
Frenchman and she wished not to separate 
herself frOm the misfortunes of heV family. 
The whole world admires her'virtues; tie peo¬ 
ple of Europe croud ardlind >her udienev^r she ' 
appears on a public walk, and lokd her with 
blesiiiigs I and we/ we cab forget her! When 

* * 4 , • 

she Mt hef native countrywhere she had suf> 



fere4||^ mu^cfa}^ qast a look behind and 
we{it,,^j,Tho^£^ the constant object* of her 

hfit love, we saarcelj'kiiow that 
she livefi. ehcM times, “ that 

** / shail nat^ M blemd with a progeny any 
where bnt ip France a moving expression, 
wbiph alo][|e^9jiighlt to make us fall at her feet, 
and ^raw./rom |Ui the deepest sigh#of the bit-* 

4 * 

terest repentance. Yes, the Duchess of Axoou- 
L£M£ will give us* heirs to the throne oil the 
fruitful soil, of her native gountrj. Fuanc® 
s{)ontaneopsly teems with lilliea; iri^gated with 
*the blood of so maqj expiatory victims sacri¬ 
ficed at the ^t ^of the scaffold of Louis and 
Antoin£TJ£, diey will grow'more beautiful 
thah ever! 

V t 

The brother of our King, Loui;s XVUL, 
who is to reign the first over us, is a Prince 
remarkable for his numerous acquirements, in¬ 
accessible to pr^udice, u stranger to vengeance. 
Of all ^yerei^ns that may at present govern 
France, he p|rhj|p^ is the best suited tp our 
situation and to the spirit of the age; whereas 
BuoifAPARxa was perhaps of all men that we 
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inigh^ baite cbofien the leait fit in he 
The time 

end 

'Ikit i«»^hetea ^Parince i^dwnc 

head gboald contaki oaljr two pr three eom- 

mon hut useful idee* woidd be o«noi% suitable 

• • 

$oveiiei|pii/Qr<auiitiQii $km an o^ttfor^naiy 

adj|Miiiefli%onfitaBtJ||r 4<^iuisi^ uew^ plaiif« in- 

* * 

'^nwittfig new kwis, fancying he 49 «s not^^reign 
bsitprbea ihe ia disturbing nations^ alt^ing or 
destroyingiittheeveniiag bis crpaiions the 
i»ojming4. Not onijodoes Loprs Xp||*^^8se|s 
fhose ixcd ideas, that inodeiation, that good 
'sense, so necessary^, to aiMonp|ch, but this 
iVtace k also tend ^of liter^tnro, well informed, 
and doqtten,t lyjie ntany of, onr Kings, of a ca- 
paoioii^ and enbghtpped i^nderstanding, of a 

9 

iirin and philosophical charactern 

> 4)s chow between J&viOiirAPARTB, wb» 

eemeemA 4||a Wep^ t^is^n^c^'^ipn, 
IW^qi^Vm.w)i^<^UB;^ tqjhfl^^lgpi^qds, 

««th,tbe,«i(li <0^ Loni|$|XVl^ hj» ^b4>. , A* 
tkisicoioned^ii |(iU.ispef| tlio^e ipw^^^writ- 
ItW Tirtnoqn, :—y 
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ei 

f(•> > 

m €t i^iQie wi» lm00(9 

^ ^llbotit aiif ompgi^ 

pBTt; ftlMl’^^praj 

i 

' ^TIie^Co^t«0^^Am.Toii^ of a ^arac^.ao 
fraiali, m tmlj Eteiiob, is^ ooir m 

cfonst|40iioiirA>r'^liiafii«%yT his mil^nasifaiiA )ii$ 
gpodn^, as h^ wa^ Iff his yotiagar yenfSJat 

his^OK^I^ mein and his vhyal gv^foliiesik 

* 

BuoiirApiRTB ivas cUst dowik by the h^mdof 
the Ainil^hiy* hut aot^^pltveilhy adsemty^ 
in pKid^rtioarhs he }o8e(i|;tocifldriii the^aonnt# 
whicfh i$ ^KfRog fi^m his tyfanny, he ditga 
after hfcm* unfbrtanate sictims loaded with 
chains: it is' in the ni<^ fenAole prisons df 
France tAkt he idrforinli the hwt aets^ his 
power. The Count n^AsiTOis'^afritetr alone, 
without soldiers, without support, unknown 

f 

to the Frehth to whotii he shews himself. 

ilut^ ‘M ti^i^d'h^^nn^ wl^il the 
pto^t at hi4 feht; ihey htsa the 

skirts of Iri^ "they'embrace'hH knees; 
tliey!leKe1aflh nite dodSs! ol’teaw: We 
“ teing yoh' hdlbiilgl&irfiwir^hearts; the moli** 
*'• ster has Wt us^ nothing else.'" In such m 



tfianto* to lokire Trance, in such a ttialuiner to 
r<e^nti^‘^^,whod6es not recognize on onej^nd 
the Vsnrper,on the other the legitimate Prince? 

V 

The Duke d’AnOouleme made bis ap- 
pearance in another of our provinces: Bor¬ 
deaux, the second city oif the kingdom, opened 
to him her^ gates, and the native country of 
Henri IVr acknowledged with transports of 

I ' 

joy the heir of the virtues of that Prince. Our 
armies never beheld a more valourous knight 
than the Duke de Berht. The Duke of 
OsftiiANS by his loyal fidelity to the blood of 
mer King, shews that his name is still one of 
the noblest in France. I have already spoken 
of the three generations of heroes, the Prince 
DE CondS, the Duke de Bourbon : 1 leave it 

to Buonaparte to name the third. 

♦ 

I knoi^ not whethe^^s^erity will be able 
to believe that so many Princes of the |{ouse 
of^^Bourbon were proscribed by a nation who 
owed them all their glory, though these Princes 

» j * > ’ * * 

were hot guilty of any crime, and though their 
misfortunes did not arise from the tyranny of 
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the last Kiipg of thoir racj; 4^ be 

ConceiV^ in fotnre times ^w^shofll^aye 
Wti^fid Princes so goo^s Princes our countrv^ 
tt^n, to |>l^ce at our head a foreigner, the 
most wicked of mens That Fran<% should 

^ ^ 'f ^ 

, have wislied to becpqie a republic maj bej,con- 
ceiveA to a certaio point a nation, ip an^ac- 
cess of folly may wi^h to change th^^orm of 
government and no lon^/ be willing to ac¬ 
knowledge a Supreme Cbjef: but if yra revert 
to monarchy, it is the height of disgrace, and 
absurdity to desire it without 4he 
Sovereign, and t 9 srp^ae that it co^ld e^jist 
without him. Let us podify, if we chns6|,tbe 
constitution of that monarchy, but no one 
has a right to change the monarch* JLt may 
happen that a cruel, tyrannical King who 
violates all laws, who deprives a whole nation 
of their liberties, be deposed througli a violent 
revolution ; but in^that extraordinary case the 
Crown devolves to Tjis Sons or to his next heir. 

^ ft 

But was Louis XVI. ever tyrant ? we 
impeach his memory ? By wh^t anthm^ily do 
w6 deprive his race of a throne to which they 

j ^ * <5{ 1 

have so many claims } By what a dii^graceful 

4 



Sf% iiiheri(ai^c« of Bolutarl 
tbeStmfl T^l^oberMiiiBi Strong i^h^biy, 

t « 

dosc^^ncM Iropvtbn second race of our King^, 
lirhieh wjic allied to the tot. Hq w|i» Sari of 
Palis- lit^inaetf a Frenchman 

l>roii|^t> to the Frencbi^iiomcnee de- 
mems and wealth* Pfri^ his |mternal estate. 
France fo, eioaU jailer tjia firat Kings of the 
thefftcilltofCAmi greSJ^ rich and received 
considerahle addifi^^OCufer their 
To SI} the place of this ancient race we, selected 
a King» as has been ^observed bj a Senator, 
from among a peoj^n whom the Romans even 
disdained tn epiploj as slaves^ ^It is in behalf 
of ms^obsciipB^ Italian whom ^we ha'>'® been 
obliged to raise top,poverty, wjth the spoils 
of the whole French ^na^tion, that we have dis« 
carded the Salic Taw» the palladium, of our 


eiftpiw*, tb^ sentiments 

and.evp^of fnt^S^fini^ ours 1 At the 
den* PniLi^^e ‘O the ^ejndke 




ilte emsi 

aad gmikfen^’ fSl'fMteV iU M# 

81 ( 0 * 6 ^^ {tfftlfe^d^jd$ ofCt^cff 

^oitierd%iid'Agitfdi>tf^, Iftit its tatt^i^ 

mentor tridKtipbed at last' over the badH^ of 

Edward til/hod^^'lla^iM *V,, and the’cVyof 

Montjoie f^t. Demis Ratified that of' all 
« 

tions. The same qdestiott eoncernfdgf the snh» 

cession to the CrMvn ^eeWred ageftf at the 

death of Hrnri III; the ^arliaihent then issued' 

the famous dedree which gave HnNuf IV. and 

« 

Louis XIV. to Ffance. "They werh, howevet, 
not ignoble heads those of Edward III., HnwRi 
V., the Duke db GuIse, add "the Infanta of 
Spain. Just Heavens! wbaCfs become of the 
pride of France ! She refhsed such great sove* ^ 
reigns to preserve ^heV French and royal racd, 
and she Selected BuoNAPAiitn!' 

Vainly will it hVged that "buotrA^ aWe 
is nof a foreigner. He^ils one* m "4lte eyes of all 
Europe/of all nnprejb^ioe^^Fr^i^men; W' 
will be dedmed one by pdstdrity, 4bihli ^If 
perhap ^rfVe to hii^fho of obr ' 

victoi^es and ilfa5|^ us w4^ fSPt of his crim^t 


F 
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Bconapartb has nothing t>f the f^Wchtnati 
either!^ hismunneVs or in hihirharacfeK Even 
itie futures of his facebetray his (^rigtn. The 

r 

language which he learnt in "his cradle is not 

OURS, and his accent as well as his name reveal 

his country. His father and mother fived more 

than half their lives subjects to the republic 

of Genoa. He himself is more sincet'e than his 

flatterers; he does not acknowledge himself a 

Frenchman; be bates and despises ns. He has 

often 4 inguarded]y said: “ TAat is exactly hke 

* 

you Frenchmen” In one of his speeches he 
mentioned Italy as his country and France as 
his conquest., If Buonaparte be a French¬ 
man, Toussaiint LopvERTURE uiost uecessarily 
bp acknowledged one as much and more than 
he: fpr after all, he was'born in an ancient 
French colony and under French laws; the 
freedom which he had obtained had reinstated^ 
hiib in tltp nghts'Of a subject and of a citizen. 
And a foreigner, e|(u€ated by the charity of our 
filings, of t)ur monarchs and is 

anxious t^ shed th^lr blood! We ^ok care of 
bie you^h# fmd out latitude he plungdsi us 

j i 

in^nu nbym of ^pispryi dispensation of 



t 

Fjp^videaeei. tlw (Gr«iai« Romei^ind thi 

Ramans oppressed the Goals; the Breneh hayo^ 
ihrequently ravaged It^Jy and the Medici, tho 
Oaligai,^ the Maxaidns^ the BcFONAPAaTES 
have desolated our cotintrj. Fraucoand Ijaly 
should at length know, and for ever renounqe 
each other. 


How sweet it ^ill be to repose at last after 
so many agitations and calamities under the 
paternal authority of6urJegi^ti>tate Sovereign 1 
•We have for the moment been va^als of the 
glory which our arms huti shed upou.BuoNA- 
PARTE ; now that he has stripped himself of 
this glory, it would be too much to continue 
the slaves of his crimes. Let us reject this 
Oppressor as he has been already rejected by 
all the other nations. Let it i^ot be said of us: 
they murdered the be^t au^ most virti|ous of 
Kings; they did nojtJ^ing to save his life, and 
pow they are sbeddipg the ,la|| drop their 
bloodi they ^e sacrificing the last remains of 
Frapce to suppoft^a foreigi^r whom the^ 
selyfi^ftest. By^yp^tmotive can that pithless 
y^apcejpi^^ify W ahjorninnl^ fidefity ? Or are 

' * p 2 



iVe reduced to acknowledge that we take plea^ 
sure in foul d^ds, that we are delighted with 
crimes, that tjrannj suits us? Ah ! if foreign 

c 

nations tired at last of our obstinacj, shoulcf 
^on^nt to leave us thi's madman; if we were 
mean enough to purchase with ‘ a part of our 
territory the disgrace of retaining among us 
the seed of |)estilence^ and the scourge of hu- 
manity, we must fly to the remotest deserts, 
change our name and language, endeavour to 
forget and to make others forget that we have 
been Frenchmen. 

Rather let us consider the happiness of 
our common country ; let us recollect that our 
fate is in our hands; one word can restore us 
to glory, peace, and the esteem of the world, 
or plunge us again into the most frightful and 
most ignoble slavery. Let us re-establish the 
monarchy of Clovis, the inheritance of St. 
Louis, the patrimony of Henri IV, At pre¬ 
sent the Boukbons alone suit our unhappy 
situation, they are the only physicians that 

4 f 

cftn heat our wounds. The moderation, the 
paternal tenderness of their sentiments, their 
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own misfortunes suit a kingdom that is ex¬ 
hausted, tired of convulsions and calamities*^ 
^very thing ^ill be<?Qme legitimate, if we re¬ 
call them ; \vithout them every thing' is ille^ 
gitimate. Their* bare presence will re-establish 
that order which they alone can restore among 
us. They are brave and illustrious noblemen, 
and much more French than oursehes. These 
Lords of the Fleurs de Lys^ were at all times 
celebrated for their loyalty ; they are so in¬ 
timately blended with the principle of our 
manners, that they even seem to constitute a 
part of France, and to be as necessary to her 
at present, as tiie Air and the Sun. 

While tranquillity w'ould return with 
them ; while they alone would put an end to 
this too long revolution, the return of Buo¬ 
naparte would plunge us into frightful cala¬ 
mities and interminable troubles. Can the 
most fertile imagination depicture to itself what 
that monstrous giant would be, when confined 
within narrow limits, having no longer the 

It 

treasures of the world to. devour, and the 
blood of Europe to shed ? Can we fancy him 
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shut up in a ruined and degraded Court, vent¬ 
ing upon the French alone his rage, his ven¬ 
geance and his turbulent genius ? Buona¬ 
parte is not changed, he never will change. 
He will always invent projects,' laws, decrees, 
absurd, contradictory or criminal; he will 
alw'ays be our tormentor; under him, our lives, 
our property, will always be insecure. Until 
he be enabled to disturb the world a new, he 
will pour his wrath on oui families. The only 

slaves in the midst of a free world, and the ob- 

« 

jects of contempt among nations, to be in¬ 
sensible to our degradation, would be to arrive 
at the last degree of misfortune, to lay down 
at night like the slaves of the East, indifferent 
to the cordon which the Sultan will send us 
when we awake. 

No, this must not be. We have a legiti¬ 
mate Prince, born of cur blood, educated 
among us, whom we know, who knows us, 
who has our manners, our inclinations, our 
habits, for whom we have put up our prayers 
in our youth, with whose name our children 
are acquainted, as with that of their neigh- 



hours, and whose fathers lived and died with 
our fathers. ' Is France to become a forfeited 
{Property, because we have reduced our ancient 
Princes to^ be wdfnderers in foreign lands > Is 

a 

she to remain in the possession of a Corsican, 
as an Alien Estate? Ah ! for Heaven's sake let 
us not be found so disloyal as to disinherit our 
natural Lord, to give his bed to the drst fellow 
that asks for it. Should we have no legitimate 
masters left, the meanest Frenchman would 
still be preferable to Boonaparte as a ruler: 
we should at least be spared the shame of obey* 
'ing a foreigner. 

It only remains for me to prove that if 
the Restoration of the. House of Bourbon be 
necessary to France, it is not less so to all 
Europe. - * 


OF THE ALLIES. 

< t 

Adverting first to reasons peculiar to 
Buonaparte only, is there an individual in 
the world who could ever rely on his word ? 
Is it not with him, as much a point of policy, 
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as 3 propensity of heart, to make ability con^ 
sist in deceiving, in regarding good faith as a 
folly and the mark of a weak understanding, 
in sporting with tbe^ sanctity of oaths6 JHas 
he performed a single one of the nonjerous 
Treaties which he entered into with the. dif¬ 
ferent powers of Europe? It was always by 
violating some article of these treaties, and 
in the midst of peace that he macfe his most 
solid conquests; he rarely evacuated a town 
which he was to surrender; and evenj^now 
when be is cast down, the fruit of hia rapine, 
and the evidence of his falsehoods may still- 
be found in some fortresses of Germany, 

I 

If it be said that h^ is to be tied down so 
as to be unable to recommence his devastations; 
I answer that it is to no purpose, that you weak¬ 
en him by dismembering France, by garrisoning 
the frontier (owns for a certain number of years, 
by obliging him to pay considerable sums, 
by forcing him, to keep but a small army, and 
to abolish the conscriptipn; all this will prove 
fruitless. Buonaparte, {repeat, is not changed. 
Adversity has no power over him, ^cause he 
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was not above prosperity. He will silently 

meditate revenge: after one or two years of 

repose, when the coalition is dissoWed, when 

each Prince has re-entered his dominions, he 
» 

will suddenly call us to arms, avail hintself of 
the generations that are grown up, take and 
pass through the" strong barriers, and once 
more oveirrun Germany. At this very moment 
he speaks of nothing but of going to set fire 
to Vienna, Berlin and Munich ; he cannot con¬ 
sent to abandon his prey. Will the Russians 
retnrn speedily enough from the b;^nk$ of the 
Boristhenes to save Europe a second time? 
will it be possible to form again, when all its 
ties are dissolved that miraculous coalition, 
the result of five-and-twenty years of suffer¬ 
ings? Will not Buonaparte find means of 
bribing some ministers, of seducing some 
princes, of reviving ancient jealousies, and 
perhaps of gaining over to his cause some na¬ 
tions blind enough to fight under his banners ? 
In fine, will those same Princes who are now 
reigning, be then on their thrones, and may 
not a change of Kings produce a change in 
politics? Is it possible for powers that have 



been 8o frequently deceived, to resume at once 
a security that would be their ruin ? Can they 
ever forget Ihe pride of the. adventurer who 
treated them with so much insolence, who 
boasted of having Monarchs in his anti-room, 
who sent his commands to Sovereigns, kept 
spies in their own courts, and proclaimed 
aloud, that before ten years had elhpsed, his 
Dynasty would be the oldest in Europe ? Can 
Kings treat with a man who heaped upon 
them aflTronts which no private individual 
would endure ? A beautiful Queen was the ad¬ 
miration of Europe for her charms, her courage 
and her virtues, and he hastened her death by 
the basest and metinest outrages. The sanctity 
of Kings as well as common decency forbid me 
to repeat the calumnies, the insults, and 
ignoble pleasantries which he lavished by 
turns upon those Monarchs and ]^inisters of 
State who are now dictating laws to him in 
his palace. Though Princes may personally 
despise these outrages thOy cannot and ought 
not to despise them for the interest and ma¬ 
jesty of their thrones; they ought to make 
themselves respected by their people, to break 
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at last the sword of the Usurper, aud to dis¬ 
grace for ever that abominable right of the 
strongest upon which Buonaparte grounded 
his pride and his empire. 

Next to these particular considerations 
there are others of a higher nature, and which 
alone ought to induce the coalesced powers no 
longer to acknowledge Buonaparte as a sove- 
reign. 

It is of material importance to the tran¬ 
quillity of nations, to the secttrity of Crowns, 
to the family of sovereigns that an individual, 
sprung from the inferior ranks of society shall 
not seat himself with impunity on the throne 
of his master, take his place among legitimate 
monarchs, treat them as brothers, and find in 
the revolutions that caused his elevation suffi¬ 
cient force to counterbalance the rights of 
legitimacy. If this example be once given to 
the world, monarchs can no longer reckon upon 
theirCrowns. If in the* midst of civilization 
the throne of Clovis may be given to a Cor- 
4iican, whilst the Sons of St. Louis are wan- 



dering'on the earth, no King can be certain 
to-(ldy that he is to reign to-morrow. Let this 
be well considered : all the monarchies of 
Europe are the offspring of nearly the same 
manners, and date nearly from the same pe¬ 
riod ; all Kings really are, as it were brothers, 
united by the Christian Religion and the anti* 
quity of their families. Should this grand and 
beautiful system once be destroyed, should 
new races be seated on our thrcfiies where they 
would cause other manners, other principles, 
other ideas to prevail, it would be all over 
with ancient Europe, and in the course of a 
few years a general revolution would change 
the succession of a*!! sovereigns. Kings ought, 
therefore, to defend the House of Bourbon as 
they would that of their own family. What is 
true with regard to the relations of royalty is 
not less so with regard to the relation of na¬ 
ture. There is not a King in Europe but has 
Bourbon blood in his veins, and who ought 
to consider them as illustrious and unfortu¬ 
nate kinsmen. Nations have been but too 
much apprised already that thrones may be 
shaken. It behoves Kings to shew them that 
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although thrones may be shaken, yet they 
never can be destroyed; that for the happiness 
of the world Crowns are not obtained by the 
success of crimes and the sports of fortune* 

« 

It is likewise of material importance to 
civilized Europe that France, which by her ge¬ 
nius and situation is as it were the heart and soul 
of that quarter of the globe, should be happy, 
prosperous and tranquil; she never can be so 
• but under her ancient Kings. Any other go* 
vernment would prolong among us those con¬ 
vulsions which are felt at the farthest end of the 
earth. The Bourbons alone, by the majesty 
of their race, the legitimacy of their rights, the 
moderation of their character, will afford a 
sufficient guarantee for treaties and close the 
wounds of the world. 

4 

Under the reign of tyrants the laws of 
morality are as it were suspended, in the same 
manner as in England they suspend in times 
of trouble the act by which the liberty of the 
citizens is secured. Every one knows that he 
is not acting rightly, that he is proceeding in 
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a wrong course: but every one yields submis¬ 
sion and lendshimself to oppression. People even 

create for themselves a sort of false conscience 

« 

in vice ; they scrupulously execute commands 
the most contrary to justice. fTheir apology is, 
better times will come, when they jFill re¬ 
cover their rights to liberty and virtue; that 
it is a period of iniquity which must be 
passed over as we pass over times of mis¬ 
fortune. But whilst they ar^ waiting for the 
return of better times, the tyrant does what 
he likes, he is obeyed, he may drag a whole 
population to slaughter, oppress them, demand 
any thing of th,em without meeting with a 
denial. Wi^h a legitimate Prince this is im¬ 
possible ; under a legal sway every one en¬ 
joys his natural right and the practice of his 
virtues. If the king should attempt to ex¬ 
ceed the limits of his powe* he would encoun¬ 
ter obstacles on all sides; every corporation 
would make remonstrances, every individual 
would raise his voice; the attempt would be 
opposed in the name of reason, conscience, 
an4 liberty. It is on this account that Eu¬ 
rope has more to dread from Buoxap 4 rx£, 
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left in the possession of a single French viU 
than from the Bourbons, masters of all 
France, eren to the Rhine. 

Besides; can the Allied Monarchs entertain 
any doubts respecting the opinion of France ? 
Do they suppose that they would so easily have 
reached the Louvre had not the French con¬ 
sidered them as their deliverers? Have they not 
beheld in all the towns, through which they 
passed, inanif(^t signs of this hope ? For the 
last six months we scarcely heard any other 
questions but these, all over France; Are the 
Bourbons with them? Wherfi are the Princes? 
Are they coming ? Ah! if we did hut see a 
white banner! The Usurper, moreover, is ab¬ 
horred by all. He inspires so much execration 
that even among a warlike people he counter¬ 
balanced the evils apprehended from the pre- 
sence of hostile armies, and we rather con¬ 
sented to suffer a momentary invasion than 
endure Buonaparte during his life. If our 
armies have fought, let us admire their valour, 
and lament their suiferings; they detest the 

tj^rant as much and more than the rest of the 
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French; but they have taken an o^th, and 
French grenadiers die victims of their word. 
The sight of military banners inspires.fidelity: 
from the Franks, our forefathers, down to our 
times, our soldiers have entered into a holy 
compact and bound themselves, as it were by 
matrimonial vows, to their swords. Let us not, 
therefore, mistake the sacrifice of honour for 
the love of slavery. Our brave warriors only 
wait to be released from their allegiance. Let 
the French and their Allies acknowledge their 
legitimate Princes, and, at the same instant, the 
army released from its oath, will range them* 
selves under the unsullied banner which often 
witnessed our triumphs, sometimes our re¬ 
verses, at all times our valour and never our 
shame. 

If the Allied Monarchs be willing to 
adopt the only plan that can insure the tran¬ 
quillity of France and that of Europe, they 
will encounter no obstacle to their design. 
They ought to be satisfied with the triumph 
of their arms. We, as Frenchmen, ought to 
regard those triumphs as a lesson of Provi- 
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dence, that chastises without degrading us. 

, We may confidently say to ourselves, that 
what would have been impossible under our 
legitimate Princes could only be accomplished 
under the sway of an adventurer. Hencefor¬ 
ward, the Allied Monarchs ought to aspire to 
a more lasting glory. Let them repair with 
their guards to the place of our revolution ; 
let them celebrate a funeral service on the 
very spot where Louis and Antoinette bent 
their heads under the murderous %xe; let 
this council of Sovereigns proclaim on the 
altar, in the midst ^^f the French people, 
kneeling, and in tears, Louis XVllI, King of 
France; they will offer, to the world, the 
greatest spectacle that it ever beheld, and 
shed upon themselves a glory which ages will 
not be able to obliterate. 

But already are some of these events ac¬ 
complished. Miracles have produced miracles. 
Paris, like Athens, has seen foreigners enter 
within its walls, who have respected it for the 
sake of its former glory and its great men. 
Eighty thousand conquering warriors have 


G 
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rested near our citizens without disturbing 
their repose, without committing the smallest 
violence, without indulging in a single shout 
of triuin.ph« They are deliverers, not con- 
querors. Honour, immortal honour to the 
Sovereigns who could give the world such an 
example of moderation in victory ! How* 
many insults had they not to avenge ? But 
they have not confounded the French witli tlie 
tyrant by whom they were oppressed, Hence 
they ha^e already reaped the fruits of their 
magnanimity. They have been received by the 
inhabitants of Paris like our own Monarchs, 
like French Princes, like the Bourbons. Soon 
shall we behold the descendants of Henri IV ! 
Alexander has given us his word that we shall 
see them; he remembers that the marriage 
contract of the Duke and Duchess d’Angou- 
leine is deposited in the arhi ves of Russia. He 
has faithfully preserved tlu last public deed 
of our legitimate government; he has deli¬ 
vered it to our archives where we shall, in our 
turn, preserve the account of his entrance 
into Paris as one of the greatest and most glo¬ 
rious monuments of history. 
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However, let .us not separate from the 
two mon'archs who are now among us, that 
other sovereign who is making the greatest 
sacrifice to the cause of kings and to the tran¬ 
quillity of nations: may he as a monarch and 
as a father find the reward of his wishes in the 
affection, gratitude and admiration of the 
French ! 


Countrymen, fellow sufferers, and friends, 
let us forget our quarrels, our animosities, our 
errors, that we may save <?ur country. Let us 
unite in brotherly love, on the ruins of our 
dear native soil, and call to our aid the heir of 


Henry IV and Louis XIV. May he soon ap¬ 
pear among us to dry the tears of his children, 
to restore his family to Ijappiiiess, and charita¬ 
bly to cast over our wounds the mantle of 
St. Louis lia^torn by our own bands I Let us 
recollect that all the evils we experience, the 
loss of our wealth, of our armies, the calami¬ 
ties of invasion, the slaughter of our children, 
the troubles and disorganisation of all France, 
the infringement of our liberties are the work 
of one man, and that we shall owe all the oppo- 



i$ite blessings to one man. Let us then raise 
from all quarters the shout which can save us, 
the shout with which our fathers rent the air in 
misfortune as in victory, and which to us will 
be the harbinger of peace anti happiness. 


LONG LIVE THE KING!!! 
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napoleon’s conduot 

TOWARDS 

PRUSSIA, 

SINCE 

THE PEACE OF TILSIT. 


ImportaUt points of dispute had caused, 
in the year 1800’, the war between Prussia 
and France. The Peace of Tilsit put a stoj), 
ofi the 9th of July, 1807, to a contest, as ue- 
e([ual, as it was unfortunate. Prussia boii<;iit 
by immense sacrifices a peace, which v/ai 
intended to assuage the sufferings of the van- 
<tuished, and at the same time to set limits 
to the ri<xhts of the victor. 

Hut this fundamental condition of all trea¬ 
ties of peace among civilized nations, wa^ 
forei!»n to the French Government. Its war- 

o 

like posture against Prussia continued still 
for a long time, and even with greater aspe- 
jity The only difference was, that Napoleon, 
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dnzyhng the eyes with the name of Peace* 
did not meet with any further resistance. 

Fourteen months after the Peace Of Til¬ 
sit, the French Government thought pro¬ 
per at last to fulfil its most .essential object, 
and to return to the King the provinces 
which had been guaranteed to him ; hut from 
this moment, this convention and all the fol¬ 
lowing treaties became to Prussia a source of 
fresh misfortunes and humiliations. This 
state remained, by the oppressive superiorit) 
of France, under the hard necessity of yield¬ 
ing in points which militated, as well against 
its interest as its rigliLs, in order to preserve 
Its political existence. The more car^' an<k 
attention it took, in fulfilling the obligation' 
It had taken upon itself, the less could it es¬ 
cape the hatred, the want of conlidcncc, and 
the more and more increasing pretensions of 
the French Government, and the less did this 
government hold itself bound by its own pro¬ 
mises. 

We need only read the treaties, and com- 
j>are the facts with them. 

Idle 28th Article of the Treaty of Tilsit, 
anrl a separate convention concluded, on 
ilie 12lh of July, 1807> between Marshal 
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Count Kalki’cuth and the Prince of Ncuf- 
chatel, stipulated that the evacuation of all 
those Prussian provinces wliich by the peace 
were to be rc;ptored to the King, should be 
effected by the 1st of October, 1807. The 
only condition annexed to this convention 
was, that the war contributions “imposed on 
“ the country were to be discharged, that is 
“ t(» say, that they ought to be regarded as dis- 
“ charged, as soon as the securities given 
“ should be recognised by the Intendant-Ge- 
“ neral of the French army as sufficient.” lint 
they took care to recognisr so very little as 
valuable, and so to turn and twist them- 
seh es, that this condition could not be ful¬ 
filled before fourteen months after the peace, 
and tlien in the severest manner for Prussia, 
'file King, af^cr having consented to the ces^ 
sion of the most fertile and most populous 
moiety of hi?~ state‘s, had flattered himself in 
vain to keep the rest in a tranquil situation, 
in order to be able effcctuaPy to work out the 
alleviation of his subjects, oppressed by the 
sufterings of an unfortunate war. The French 
troops, which had only evacuated, in the 
beginning. East Prussia, as far as the Pas- 
sarge, and afterwards as far as the Vistula, 
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continued their abode in the other provinces, 
to ihc number of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, with fifty thousand horse, at the 
expense of the inhabitants. ,In the same 
manner the commissaiics of the Emperor 
continued to levy all the public icvcnues in 
(he provinces, ami to lay upon them other 
extraordinary charges, in so much that the 
state of alfairs in general appeared as if 
peace was still remote. Never will Prussia 
lose the recollection of this cpocha of sufler- 
ings!—To kee[) its close at the greatest pos¬ 
sible distance, and to oppress I'riussia still 
more than it had been oppressed by war and 
by the treaty of peace, Marslsal Souit and 
the other French generals in Prussia invented 
new sacrifices for that country to make 
beyond the stipulations of the Treaty kS 
as the necessary conditions ol the 
final evacuation, 'J’he following are the most 
striking 

Tlie Tieaty of Tilsit, Article 16th, hail 
stipulated a military road between Saxony 
and the Duchy of Warsaw through the Prus¬ 
sian States; but Marshal Souit demanded, 
besides, a commercial road for the con¬ 
veyance of the productions of the agricul- 
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tiirc aiitl commerce of Saxony and Warsaw, 
the establishment of Saxon po.'f-offices ii])on 
this road, and very considerable privileges^ 
respecting the transit of the said produce, 
and of the foreign shipping on the canals 
and rivers*in the interior of Prussia. I'lic 
King, in order to avoid every thing whicli 
could hinder the evacuation of his slates, 
saw himself under liie necessity of accedinjj: to 
all these pretensions, however unfouiulcd 
they were, and the burthensome Convention 
ol Elbing was signed on the 13th of Octoi/cr, 
1807. 

The Ticaty of Tilsit had further, in Article 
2nd and 3rd, fixing the borders between tlic 
Duchy of Warsaw and the remaining states 
ofPiLissia, neither added to the territory of 
Warsaw the Circle of Michelaw, in Old 
Prussia, nor even made the evacuation of 
Prussia dependent upon the final settlement 
of the frontiers. Nevertheless Marshal Soult 
presented the project of a second convention, 
wherein a new delineation of frontiers, 
directly to be adopted, was drawn, to the 
exclusive advantage of the Duchy of War¬ 
saw, and with this Ducliy the Circle of Ali- 
vhelaw was incorporated. The Marshal in- 
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sisted upon it; and, in order not to be behind* 
hand upon any point, upon which the eva* 
cuation of the country might depend, the 
King, by the Convention of JElbing, of the 
10th of November, 1807, gave his consent 
to this arrangement of the frontiers, and to 
the cession of an important Circle. Another 
stipulation was made in this convention, to 
confirm the donation of certain domains in 
the Prussian territory, which the Emperor 
Napoleon, shortly before the peace of Tilsit, 
had conferred upon the Prince of Neufchatel 
and upon Marshal Mortier. The King' 
passed ct^iually over this, in spite of the 
inconvenience which must arise therefrom in 
the interior administration. 

The Treaty of Tilsit, Article 2nd, had 
expressly mentioned New Silesia as remain¬ 
ing to the King of Prussia. Contrary to the 
convention, Marshal Soult demanded the 
union of that country with tho Duchy of 
Warsaw. The King, to attain his object, 
felt himself bound to concede also this point; 
and by the same Convention of the 10th of 
November, 1807, gave up this possession, as 
important as it was legitimate. 

The Treaty of Tilsit, by the lOtli Article, 
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liad fixed to the City of Danzig a tenitory of 
two leagues (Ikues) io diameter from i ts 
extent. But even while the said treaty was 
pending, ‘General Rapp, French governor of 
Danaig, had concluded a kind of agreement 
with the deputies of Danaig, without the 
knowledge of Prussia; by which the ter¬ 
ritory of Danzig was enlarged to two German 
miles (quatre lieues) in diameter, not to be 
reckoned from the real circumference of the 
city, but from the extreme points of the 
out-works. Marshal Scult insisted upon it, 
.producing the sketch of a separate conven¬ 
tion between France, the City of Danzig, 
and Prussia. At last Prussia was obliged 
to concede the said frontier line between her 
states and the territory of Danzig, as it was 
stipulated by a third convention at Elbing, 
the 6th of December, 1807. 

Nevertheless the evacuation of the Prus¬ 
sian States did not take place, in spite of all 
these proofs of the compliance of Prussia, 
which had been considered as necessary for 
the entire fulfilment of a treaty of peace 
which had never prescribed them. There 
was still one principal point to be settled, 
that in which consisted the only real con* 
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flition, upon which that treaty of peace had 
made the evacuation to depend. 

The Convention of the 12th of July, 1807, 
had, agreeably to the 28th Article of the 
Peace of Tilsit, thus defined thi§ condition : 
“ The war contributions imposed upon the 
“ country were to be discharged, that is to 
“ say, they were to be looked upon as dis- 
“ charged, as soon as the securities given 

should be recognised by the Intendant- 
“ General of the French armies as sufficient; 
** and that it should be equally understood, 
“ that every contribution, which was not 
“ publicly made known before the exchanging 
“ of the ratification of the peace, would be 
“ regarded as null and void.” 

From the beginning the King had ordered 
a Commission to assemble at Berlin, concern¬ 
ing the fulfilment of the peace, and had 
cimrged this Commission tooettle, before all 
other things, with the Intcndant^General, 
this business of the contributions. The diffi¬ 
culties, without end or number, which this 
Intcndant-General * made, and his always 
increasing and impracticable pretensions. 


» See Note at the end of the work. 
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obliged the King, in the beginning of No¬ 
vember, 1807i to send his brother, Prince 
William of Prussia, to Paris, and to give 
him credentials to the French Pmperor, in 
order to get rid there, in person, of all the 
difficulties, and finally to re-establish a com¬ 
plete understanding between both courts. 
Unfortunately, however, the Prince did not 
succeed much better in this; he could not 
bring it to a conclusion without signing infi¬ 
nitely hard and burthensorae conditions. 
Nothing could have been easier, according 
to this stipulation of the Peace of Tilsit, than 
to draw up an account of the sums due from 
Prussia to France. It was only necessary to 
know the amount of the war contributions 
imposed, up to the 12th of July, 1807* and 
Avhat had been paid of them, and to agree 
about the supplies in kind made to the French 
army, and now to be set off against them. 
According to this basis, the account of the 
Commission of Peace at Berlin amounted to 
nineteen millions of francs* 

But the account of the Intendant-General 
made the total demand for war contributions, 
including the arrears of the territorial reve¬ 
nues up to the l2th of July, I807j amount 

c 
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to the enormous sum of one’hundred and fifty- 
four millions and a half of francs, and allowed 
upon this sum only a deduction of thirty-five 
millions and a half, as already paid; so that 
it exhibited a sum-total of one hundred and 
nineteen millions^ and therefore a difference of 
exactly one hundred millions of francs from the 
sum given in by the Commission. Some de¬ 
ductions, that were allowed, made the whole 
amount to one hundred and twelve millions 
of francs; the payment of which sum the In¬ 
tend an t-General demanded before he v^ould 
evacuate the country. 'I’he King, only in order 
to put an end to it, and to procure the benefit 
of tranquillity to the unfortunate country, 
empowered the Commission to recognise this 
sum; but there arose new and still more dis¬ 
couraging difficulties concerning the manner 
of payment, and the securities demanded by 
the liitendant-General, At last, on the 8th 
of March, 1808, the Commission agreed 
with him concerning the sketch of a conven¬ 
tion, which was sent immediately to Paris, 
to be submitted to the Emperor's approba¬ 
tion. Hopes were given to this effect; yet, 
notwithstanding the most pressing represen¬ 
tations of Prince William, this approbation 
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never came. The Emperor did riot conceat 
from the Prince, that he considered the eva¬ 
cuation of Prussia as dependent solebj upon his 
other politiccd combinations (not then upon 
the fulfilment of the conditions of treaties!) 
The unfortunate country, during all these 
deceptions, and the etfernal subterfuges which 
the Prince experienced in his negociation, 
sunk, in the midst of peace, under the bur¬ 
thens of war: the sufferings, the miseries, the 
despair of the nation, rose to their highest 
pitch. 

At last it suited the polirical combinations 
of the Emperor to promise the evacuation of 
Prussia, but at a price which was to exhaust 
the last strength of the country. His minis¬ 
ter for foreign affairs proposed, at the end of 
the month of August, to Prince William, the 
sketch of a project, in which, far from ratify¬ 
ing: the conclusive account of the Intendant- 
General, the value of the contribution still to 
be paid by Prussia was fixed at one hundred 
and fifty-four millions and a half of francs; 
therefore forty-two millions more than the 
Jntendant-General himself had asked in bis 
sketch of a^convention, at Berlin, without there 
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being the smallest reason for the enormous 
rise in the demands to be found, except in the 
most hostile disposition towards Prussia. It 
would lead too far to follow the clue of this 
troublesome negociation, and of all the pro¬ 
posals and requests made by' the Prince and 
by the King’s minister, and of all the different 
contre-projetSy mad^ by the Imperial ministers. 
The result was, that the Emperor persisted 
in not only demanding the arrears of the war 
contribution, but also those of the revenues 
of the country, even beyond the period of 
the l2th of July, 1807, and for the whole 
time of the Fiench occupation; as if the 
protracted settlement of this pecuniary trans¬ 
action did 7wt rather originate in the aspe¬ 
rity, in the delays, and in the pretensions 
of France, impossible to be complied with, 
than in the bad intentions of the Prussian 
Government, which, most certainly, in the 
state of oppression under which it laboured, 
could wish for nothing more anxiously, than 
at length to bring all to a settlement. These 
arrears were at length calculated at one 
hundred and eighty millions of francs; and 
the EraperoFs minister represented it to the 
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Prince, as a point of generosity in the Em¬ 
peror, that he had abated to the Prussian State 
thirty millions of francs. His last word was 
the payment of one hundred and forty millions^ 
An unexpected and disagreeable incident,^ 
which had not the least relation to this ne- 
gociation, served for a pretence to add fresh 
ill-treatment to that which Prussia had al¬ 
ready laboured under. A peremptory term 
of a few days was given, with the most sig¬ 
nificant menaces to the Prince, either to ac¬ 
cept the proposed sketch of the convention, 
or to refuse it. There was no doubt that a 

• 

refusal would have immediately been fol¬ 
lowed by the ruin of the Prussian monarchy. 

The Prince saw himself therefore under the 
necessity of signing, on the 8th of September, 
1808, with the Imperial minister, Count de 
Champagny, that convention which ought to 
have restored the Prussians to their King, 
and have put a period at last to their suffer¬ 
ings, although at the price of new and most 
oppressive sacrifices. 

The lesser sacrifices were,—^The reduction 
of the Prussian army to forty-two thousand 

* Th« affair of the tv ell-known letter of the Minister Baroi 
Stein, 
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men, which number was not to be augmented 
in the first ten years: the cession of the for¬ 
tresses of GlogaWf Stettin^ and Custrin to the 
French; that is to say, the first, until the pay¬ 
ment of the moiety, and the two last, until the 
payment of the whole of the contributions: 

The maintaining ten thousand men of the 
French troops, as garrison, in those places, 
and the establishment of necessaries for a siege 
of six months in each of these fortresses: 

The laying down of seven military roads and 
military stages (places d’itappes) in the coun¬ 
try between the three fortresses, the Duchy of 
Warsaw, Saxony, Danzig, and Magdeburgh: 
and, 

' The cession of a territory of two thousand 
toises round the citadel of Magdeburgh on 
the right bank of the Elbe. 

But the chief object was the fixing the ar¬ 
rears *)f the war contribution and of the re- 
tenues of the country^ due to France, at the 
immense height of one hundred and forty 
millions of francs, and that in the most bur- 
thensome method of payment. 

The King saw with pain the impossibility 
of liquidating, within the prescribed terms, so 
enormous a sum out of the means of his own 



s*:atei which was entirely enervated ; as, du¬ 
ring and long after the war, all the revenues 
of the country were poured into foreign cof¬ 
fers, as the inhabitants were eJihausted by 
demands utterly beyond their means, and 
by every other kind of extraordinary burthen, 
and as no national industry, under the com¬ 
plete cessation of commerce, could be ex¬ 
pected to recruit the drained resources of the 
state. The King therefore sent Count Golz, 
his cabinet minister, to the French Emperor 

at Erfurth, where he had, in the month of 

• 

October, 1808, the well-known interview with 
the Russian Emperor, Count Golz was au¬ 
thorised to represent to him the real state of 
things, and to propose more moderate condi¬ 
tions ; but the Count was not able to operate 
any thing, excepting flie remission of twenty 
millions out of one hundred and forty mil¬ 
lions of francs, and this only by the earnest 
intercession of the Emperor Alexander. 

The Prussian Government after this, on 
the 5th of November, 1808, caused to be de¬ 
livered to the Receiver-General of the con¬ 
tributions the necessary documents, which 
secured the payment of hundred and 
twenty millions of francs; that is to say, bills 
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of exchange for fifty millions, and for the re¬ 
maining seventy millions, provincial bonds; 
which should be exchanged in six months 
for mortgage upon the crown lands (do- 
manialpfand hrieft). To record the delivery 
of these documents, and to approach to 
the execution of the Convention of Paris, of 
the 8th of September, a new Convention 
was signed at Berlin, on the 5th of Novem¬ 
ber, between Count Golz and the Intendant- 
General Daru. 

Now the evacuation of the Ttusmn States 
took place, with the exception of the three 
fortresses on the Oder, viz. on the 22nd of 
November, that of the country between the 
Vistula and the Oder; and on the 5th of 
December, that of the country on the left 
bank of the Oder. The surrender of the 
coffers, and of the administration of the 
country to the Prussian authc’-ifics, took place 
on the 18th of November, 1808.* 

Prussia was nevertheless obliged to sign 


• R war not before thU period that the I^russiah prisoners of 
War in France were set at liberty, who, according to the 29th 
Article of the Peace of Tilsit, ought to have been sent back long 
befoq^. They retunicd to their country, fifteen thousand in 
number, it the beginning of January, 1809« 



five different conventions on the 12th, 28th, 
29th, and 50th November, 1808, and on the 
1st February, 1809) in order to secure the 
supply of provisions for the three fortresses 

4 * 

on the Oder, io fix the lines of deiiiarcation 
around these fortresses, the establishment of 
French posts between them, and to fix the 
military roads, the stages, and every thing 
that could have the least relation with the 
inai clung and supplying the French troops 
in the country. 

The King, restored to his states, now only 
thought of healing the wounds of the nation, 
and ^securing, by a good understanding with 
the French Government, the repose and the 
blessings which it expected from his pater¬ 
nal care. While the King was fulfilling with 
the greatest accuracy all the obligations 
which the Peace of Tilsit, and the many fol¬ 
lowing conventions, had imposed upon him; 
he neglected no opportunity, and grudged no 
new sacrifices, to accommodate the French 
Court, and to convince it of the sincerity of 
his endeavours. But the French Emperor 
did not return measure for measure. In the 
piide of his power, he thought himself above 
the obligations he had contracted, and broke 



his '.vord to Prussia in many essential in- 
stances, and never ceased to ill-treat and 
persecute ’a nation that had tried without 
success resist the extensive 
ambitionl 

Among the many instances of absolute 
arbitrariness and violence, which gave Prussia 
reason for the most just complaints, she will 
never forget the famous Convention of Bayonne^ 
which was concluded between France and the 
(Jovcrnnicnt of Warsaw, after a negociation 
studiously concealed, at the very moment 
when Prince William was sincerely i?ego- 
ciating for the rc-establishmcnt of a good.un¬ 
derstanding between France and Prussia. 
The oi)ject of this Convention of Bayonne 
was, to deprive Prussia of her property in the 
Duchy of Warsaw, without her knowledge, 
and in complete contradiction to every prin¬ 
ciple of morals, of common Justice, and of 
the Peace of Tilsit. 

It was very plainly expressed by the 25tli 
Article of the Peace of Tilsit, “ tliat, in 
“ virtue of the stipulated reciprocity, all 
funds and capitals belonging to individuals, 
and to public institutions, of any dcscrip- 
tion, ia the Prussian Monarchy (par- 


plans of his 
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“ ticularly of the Bank ami the Maritime 
“ Company), and out upon security in the 
“ ceded terr'^^ories, were neither to.J)e takt'u, 
‘‘ nor put under sequestration; bufthat their 
** proprietors should remain at liberty to dib- 
“ })Obe and to continue in the enjoyment of 
** them.’" 

It is true that the Convention of the 8th of 
.September, 1808, forced upon Prince William, 
in the 3rd Article, had annexed this modi- 
lication, “ that all demands of the King of 
‘‘ l\uasia, for sums owing to him by indivi- 
duals in the Duchy of Warsaw, should, 
according to the stipulations of the Peace of 
Tilsit, be cancelled without reserve/' But 
this modification, insidious as it was, never¬ 
theless, by its reference to -the stij)ulations of 
the Peace of Tilsit, had left at least un¬ 
touched the guarantee given by the said 
i^cace to the funds of Prussian individuals, 
and of the public institutions placed in the 
Duchy of Warsaw. Therefore this Article 
could only relate to the sums belonging to the 
King himself, viz, lo the collers of the state, 
administering the property of the Crown, but 
not to public institutions, which administci 
property of individuals. 
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Notwithstanding this guarantee of the 
treaty of peace, and even before the Con¬ 
vention Irf the 8th of September, the King 
of Saxony, Duke of Warsaw, had put under 

o 

sequestration, as properly escheated to his 
crown, all capitals of Prussian subjects, and 
of public establishments, placed in the Du¬ 
chy of Warsaw; viz. not only the capitals 
belonging to the Bank, the Maritime Com¬ 
pany, the General Clirst of Widows, the 
Chest for Soldiers* Widows, the House of 
Orphans at Potsdam, the Hospitals, Houses 
of Correction, the Chests of the Fees of 
Justice (Justiz Gtbuhren KasseJ^ Churches, 
pious Establishments, Universities, Schools, 
See, but even a great number of capitals be¬ 
longing to individuals, upon the bare suspi¬ 
cion that these, perhaps, might have been the 
brokers or middle-men the Bank of Berlin, 
However violent and hostile this measure 
was, it was nevertheless asserted to be 
founded upon that separate Convention 
of Bayonne, concluded between the King 
of Saxony and the French Emperor, on 
the 10th of May, 1808. This convention 
was never officially communicated to the 
Prussic^ Government; yet it has transpi- 
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red, that, in virtue of its 4th Article, “ all 
the reserved,'* as they were called, “ or 
“ Prussian claims of money, the Duchy 
“ of Warsaw, making, according to the list 
“ of the Intendant-Gcncral of the French 
“ army, 48,406,200 francs, 51 centimes, 
as principal, and four millions, arrears 
“ of interest, as well as those which might 
“ still be discovered, should be ceded 
“ by the French Emperor to the King of 
‘‘ Saxony, in his capacity of Duke of War- 
“ saw, for the improvement of the finances 
“ of the Duchy ; in exchange for which the 
“ King of Saxony had promised to pay into 
‘‘ the coffers of the Emperor the sum of 
“ twenty millions of francs,” 

In this manner two monarchs made a bar- 
gain of the property of a third neighbouring 
and friendly nation, and the officers of the 
Government of Warsaw were ordered to hunt 
everywhere after this property, as if it were 
without a proprietor, or as if it belonged to an 
unfortunate proscribed enemy. These officers 
fulfilled their commission with an asperity 
without example. They published at War¬ 
saw, on the 13th of December, 1808, a list of 



confiscated Prussian capitals, to the amount 


of 

Thalers.* 

Gros. 

and on the 28th of March, 

11,314,769 

5 

1811, a second list, of 

7,509,32? 

17 

Making a total of 

18.824,096 

rnrnmmitmum m 
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A deduction, according to 
a third list, of the 18th 
of May, 1811, of seve¬ 
ral capitals which had 
been twice reckoned, 
was made of . . . 1,805,143 2 

So that there remained . 17,018,956 20 
of Prussian capitals placed out upon security 
in the Duchy of Warsaw, of which the 
smallest part only was in fact the King’s 
real property, but the greatest part incon¬ 
testably the property of Prussian establish¬ 
ments and of individuals. All these were 
confiscated or menaced with sequestration.^ 

* One thaler is almost four francs. 

f The Saxo-Warsovian Government, relying upon the sup¬ 
port of France, and tempted by the few measure* which the 
Prussian Government, in this epocha of misery, could oppose to 
the moftt horrid injubtice, added still greater oppressions. It 



A general consternation prevailed among 
thousands of' respectable families, widows, 
and orphans, who bad placed their money in 
anterior times in South and New East Prus¬ 
sia, at a time when justice civilisation 
prevailed there; and one could not foresee 
such horrid barbarity. In vain were heard 
the most affecting complaints of so many 
persons, the most solemn protestations of the 
Prussian establishments, the voice of general 
indignation; it was in vain that the Prussian 
Government made the most pressing repre- 
.sentations; at Paris they were referred to 
Dresden and Warsaw; and there they offered 
as an excuse the obligations they had entered 
into with France. At last the Prussian Go¬ 
vernment offered great sacrifices at Dresden 

and at Warsaw; at first the sum of ten 

• 

millions of francs, afterwards of twenty mil- 

declared by a decree of the 6th of January, 1809, all claims of 
debt, even of Prussian individuals, without exception, as in¬ 
cluded in the sequestration. This measure extended still to 
capitals to the amount of 7,370,529 thalers, purely the property 
of individuals, and which, united to those 17,018,956 thalers, 20 
f^roschen, of the original Bayonne Lists, as they were called, 
made a total of 24,389,485 thalers, 20 groschen. The Saxo- 
VVarsovian Government, however, afterwards repealed this last 
decree, on the lOth of September, 1810, by a special conven¬ 
tion with Prussia. 



]ioiis of francs (the amount of the payment 
made by Warsaw to France), and at last the 
cession of all the funds belonging to the 
Bank of Berlin and to the Maritime Com¬ 
pany, to theiamomit of circa eight millions 
of thalers, in order to obtain at least the 
removal of the sequestration froifi the capi¬ 
tals of the other establishments, and of indi¬ 
viduals, which were falsely included among 
the capital of the Bank. 

As the humanity of the King of Saxony 
could not but feci the crying injustice into 
which he had been drawn, he excepted fiom 
the confiscation in the year 1811, besides 
the funds of the Chest of Invalids (although 
they had been already excepted by the 
French Intendant-General), also tliose of the 
General Chest of Widows, and of some small 
establishments; but being afraid to commit 
himself with France, nothing could evei 
prevail upon him to pronounce a general 
removal of the confiscation of the sums put 
under sequestration, not even those immense 
sacrifices offered by Prussia. In regard to 
those Prussian individuals whose demands 
were put under sequestration, from their 
being looked upon as ih§ middle-men of the 
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Bank, the King of Saxony had ordered it to be 
declared, that he would exonerate those sums 
which they could formally prove to be their 
own real property ; but this forrail proceed¬ 
ing' was too difficult to be executed and too 
uncertain in its issue, and therefore allow^ed 
but very few people to substantiate their 
rights. The few sums which were really 
struck otf from the lists of the Convention of 
fk’vonne, belonging to the General Fund for 
Widows, and those of some minor establish* 
i::^nl‘. scarcely amounted to the sum of two 
millions of thalers. Fifteen milliom of thalers^ 
liicrcforc, of Prussian property, remained un¬ 
der the sequestration of the Government of 
W aisaw ; and it is known to every body, that 

even the General Fund for Widows, and the 

» 

proprietoi’s of the other liberated capitals, 
have n(‘ver been al)lc to dispose of them, or 
to receive their interest. Thanks to the first 
impulse which their debtors in Warsaw got 
by the confiscation, and to the general anar¬ 
chy which the favours of France had brought 
upon the Duchy! 

'J’licse are the wounds which will long 
bleed, and will long blacken the memory of 
those who studied to* lead astray, by the 
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Convention of Bayonne, a naturally good and 
just Prince, to sow between him and Prussia 
the eds of eternal discord, and to accom¬ 
plish the ruin of that kingdom. 

Among the new relations between France 
and Prussia, none had occasioned to the latter 
so many proofs of humiliating dependence 
upon the former, or greater cruelty towards 
innocent individuals, than its accession to the 
Continental System, as it was termed. Ilis- 
tory will judge the System of the Emperor 
Napoleon, who, without a naval power of his 
own, * thought to combat the commercial 
power of his enemies by the privations and 
the impoverishment of his friends. We will 
speak here only of facts which have reference 
to the participation of Prussia. The peace of 
Tilsit, Article 27th, had fixed, “ that until 
“ the definitive Peace between France and 
“ England, all States belonging to the King 
“ of Prussia, without exception, should be 
“ shut against the shipping and the commerce 
“ of the English,*' 

However just the King s wish would have 
been, to leave time and the power of return¬ 
ing to the Prussian vessels lying in British 
harbours, or in the open sea, especially to those 
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charged with grain, necessary for the mainte¬ 
nance of the French troops themselves, in an 
exhausted country, and also not ^o provoke 

* f 

England too soon, to enrich herself with 
Prussian booty*; nevertheless the shutting all 
Prussian harbours against the English was 
intimated at Meniel, as early as the 1st of 
September, 1807, by a formal order, and 
reinforced, on the 9th of September, by a se¬ 
vere instruction to the Maritime Courts. But 
this shutting the harbours was not deemed 
sufficient at Paris; for, c.en in the French 
Moniteur, dissatisfaction and distrust were 
expressed. The Prussian Government, there¬ 
fore, saw itself under the necessity of defining, 
in a more precise order, of the 11th of June, 
1808, the principles to be observed concern¬ 
ing the strictest vigilance as to exit, entry, 
transit, and interior traffic, in order to avoid 
arti/ commerce and any communication with Ejig- 
land. It appointed Commissioners of Com¬ 
merce, in 1808, in all harbours, and in 1810, 
even in several commercial places in the in¬ 
terior ; whose only business it was, to have 
this inspection, to direct and observe every¬ 
where the execution of the Continental Sys¬ 
tem, and to act everywhere in concert with 
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the French consuls residing in the harbours. 
It supported with patience from that time the 
pretensions and the insolence of most of the'6 
consuls, #ho seemed to think thems ivcs 
called upon, as independent autiiun nos. only^^o 
hinder, and to render more difficult, the iittlc 
unprohibited trade that could still subsist, and 
to expose the interest of a country which had 
received them cordially, and at the expense 
of which they were enriching themselves. The 
Prussian Government, in all casjes of transgres¬ 
sion, did not fail to employ against its own sub¬ 
jects every measure of redress, as confiscatitins, 
and punishments by fine and imprisonment; 
while it submitted to see its commerce, 
which was formerly so flourishing, com¬ 
pletely dying away, and the last life q)nngs 
of the state drying up, only in ^der to give 
satisfaction to the French Government. But 
this was difficult to be satisfied in points 
respecting its favourite system, for the exten¬ 
sion of which it heaped new and imperative 
demands one upon another.—In consequence 
of this summons, the Prussian Government 
saw itself forced, by the order of the 11th of 
June, 1808, to turn against Sweden its laws 



of prohibition, which at'Tilsit were ^sked for 
only against England. 

Prussia was further obliged, by the order 
of the 9th of March, 1810, to pfdhounce the 
sentence of confiscatian against all colonial 
produce being on board of any vessel, coming 
from any Ruropeaii harbour whatever^ or from 
any country, or any colony, in the Bait an^ 
first fndies, with which France was not in re- 
tat ions of friendship and of commerce. 

Slie was obliged, by the order of the 19th 
of .July, 1810, to shut the Prussian harbours 
a,(>dinst the vessels of the United States of 
^orih America; and when she attempted 
afterwards to restrain, at least in some mea¬ 
sure, by a subsequent declaration df the 5th 
of August, the retro-active power of this 
so unexpected measure upon her own sub¬ 
jects, she saw herself obliged, by a French 
summons, to rescind, on the 1st of Novem- 
bcT, so just a restriction. 

At last she was obliged to accede to that 
famous continental impost which was fixed 
by the Emperor in the tariff of Trianon, on 
the 5th of August, 1810, and to lay it, by an 
order of the lOth of October, on all colonial 
produce that might be» brought into the 
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Prussian States, whether originating from con¬ 
fiscations in the harbours, from prizes made 
at sea from neighbouring states, or by com¬ 
merce going on by French licences. On the 
other hand, all colonial produce coining from 
the sea was to be looked upon, without fur¬ 
ther investigation of its origin, as originating 
from British commerce, and consequently 
confiscated. The articles of this tariff ex¬ 
ceed, at least for the most important goods, 
the moiety, and even two-thirds of their com¬ 
mon price.* By this extraordinary dearness 
their consumption, and consequently theconr- 
merce with them, was expected to be les¬ 
sened. France extolled this tariff as a capital 
mean of attacking Great Britain, on its vul¬ 
nerable side, with the happiest success; but 
this tight-stretched tariff would have anni¬ 
hilated commerce at once, if one had not en¬ 
deavoured to apply to its execution every 
practicable modification reconcilable with 


* For instance, upon the cwt. tf coflPee, the common price 
of which, independent of the old duties, was at Berlin, in the 
month of August, 1810, 94 thaler, 12 groschen, the continental 
impost was 52 thaler, 13 gr. Brazil, Surinam, and other cot¬ 
ton, price 158 thaler, imp. 105 th. Raw sugar, price 41 th. 
imp. 39 th. Cocoa, price 98 th. 13.gr. imp. 130 th. Tea 
only was favoii^pd, and the impost moderate. 



the system and model of impost which 
France had prescribed. The Prussian Govern¬ 
ment demanded the impost according to the 
tariff; but, on the other hand, it remitted 
the old taxes on consumption; it did not 
apply the tariff laws to the raw material for 
the manufactures of the country, nor to the 
goods of transit; and respecting the manner 
of payment, essential alleviations were accord¬ 
ed to the merchants. 

The Continental System developed itself 
in all its force during the autumn of 1810. 
Frhnce issued a declaration, “ That neutral 
“’vessels no more existed; that the hitherto 
“ neutral flags only covered ships that were 

carrying on commerce for England, were 
“ sailing under English licences, and were to 
“ be looked upon as coining from England; 
“ that even, if they had on board certificates 
“ of French consuls, or even French licences, 
“ they were not to be credited; and that all 
“ colonial goods, from whatever place, and in 
“ whatever manner they might arrive, were 
“ nothing but British property, and were therc- 
“ fore to be put under sequestration, and con- 
“ fiscated/* In the meantime it was rumoured, 
that French troops were coming to occupy 



suddenly the first commercial places in Ger¬ 
many, in order to enforce the execution of the 
said decrees, and to hunt after colonial pio- 
duce. This took place in reality at Franck- 
fort on the 22nd of October, 18 lO, in the 
Hanse Towns, and in Mecklenburg. 'J'hcrc 
existed many fears respecting the Prussian 
coasts of the Baltic, where a commerce, for¬ 
merly permitted and favoured by so many 
local circumstances, had hitherto escaped to¬ 
tal suppression. It was not deemed enough, 
that the Prussian Government had given 
to its authorities the most precise orders 
to observe with the utmost rigour the prin¬ 
ciples of the Continental System : it was 
obliged still to exhibit a great example of 
this severity, in order to anticipate all the 
measures of France which might accelerate 
the t risis. The King, therefore, by the or¬ 
dinance of the 28tli of October, commanded 
all local authorities to put under seques¬ 
tration immediately, all colonial produce, and 
all goods looked upon as English, which 
were in the country, or might still arrive; lie 
ordered lists of them to be made, and their 
origin investigated with all possible rigour, 
in order to confiscate them if their entry 

.r * 
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were prohibited; on tlie contrary, if their 
entry were legal, to charge them with the con¬ 
tinental impost, without making any diffe¬ 
rence relating to their destination for mere 
transit, or for interior consumption. In fact, 
on the very 2I8th of October, on which the 
King had signed at Potsdam this ordinance, 
the French Legation at Berlin put in a note, 
in order, in part, to complain in a very impres¬ 
sive manner of the inefficient measures taken 
for the suppression of the English commerce 
in Prussia; partly, to insist upon the severest 
application of the tariff, as well as, in general, 
upon the powerful co-operation of Prussia, 
in all those measures directed against Eng¬ 
land. “ If it were possible,'* says the note, 
“ iii Prussia to have the idea of evading 
“ these measures, then the Emperor, forced 
“ to consult only the interest of the general 
“ cause, would be unwillingly put under the 
“ disagreeable necessity of taking care of 
“ their execution himself** 

A more recent decree of the Emperor, of 
the 19 th of October, 1810, gave orders for 
the seizure and burning of all objects of Eng- 
lish manufacture^ in the whole extent of the 
French Empire, that’ might be found in the 

F 
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magazines of the excise-offices, and in the 
store-houses of individuals. In the mean time 
the Prussian Government was called upon to 
adopt the same measure. In fact, it saw it- 
.self under the necessity of giving orders for 
the burning of different goods of English 
manufacture, which had been stopped at 
Berlin, Konigsberg, Elbing, &c. &c. It al¬ 
ways indeed executed with unwillingness, and 
with every possible delicacy, this new harsh¬ 
ness against innocent individuals, who, re¬ 
lying upon the precedent orders, had engaged 
themselves in lawful speculations upon goods 
originating in prizes made at sea and from 
confiscations, and who could not foresee the 
retrospective power of a decree devoid of 
all justice, and at least unheard-of in the 
annals of the Prussian legislation. 

In order, if possible, to strike the last blow 
against English commerce, the Emperor de¬ 
manded of the Prussian Government, at the 
end of the month of October, 1810, no longer 
to shut its harbours against ships laden with 
colonial produce (of which a great number was 
at that time in the Baltic), but, on the con- 
i#y. to favour their entering; then to put 

• 

them under sequestration^ to confiscate them, 
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and to kaDt the cargoes in kind at the disposal 
of France, upon an understanding that their 
value was to be deducted from the war con* 
tribution still owing by Prussia. A long 
negociation tgok place. The end of it was, 
that Prussia was forced to give her consent to 
a convention which was signed on the 28th 
of January by the French charg6-d'affaires. 
By this convention the cargoes of all ships 
laden with colonial produce, and confiscated 
in the Prussian harbours, were declared sold 
by Prussia to France, a'"cording to an an¬ 
nexed estimate, and so, that French com¬ 
missaries were to proceed in the harbours to 
a preliminary summary inventory of the 
cargoes, and Prussia was to transmit them to 
Magdeburg. There a nearer inspection and a 
final valuation of what was to be sold, was to 
take place; and then, after a tariff agreed 
upon, a receipt for the sura, including the 
expenses olcarriage, was to be delivered to the 
Prussian Government, to be deducted from 
the sums due to France. The Emperor 
ratified this convention, but rejected three 
Articles proposed by Prussia, and gave her to 
understand that a valuation so little advan¬ 
tageous to France had* left him for some 
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time in doubt whether he would ratify it or 
not. Certainly Prussia would have been 
very happy to be saved the odium of this 
sale and confiscation. The gradual, but in¬ 
valuable advantages of a free commerce, and 
the power of rewarding the confidence of the 
subjects in the equity of the Government, 
were of more value to Prussia, than those of 
a measure of this extent. Besides, the sur¬ 
render of all the confiscated and sold cargoes 
at Magdeburg was not finished before the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1812. 

The anxiety of the Emperor to protect 
the Continent against England, only by a 
total annihilation of its importation of colo¬ 
nial and British produce, fell at last even 
upon the cacit of continental produce. Under 
the pretext of a desire to favour their exit, and 
merely to guard against England's procuring 
for herself, without considerable sacrifices, 
the objects of the first necessity, |he French 
Emperor caused, in July, l8ll, the Prussian 
Government to be called upon, to adopt also 
the tariff of certain duties which he had just im¬ 
posed in France upon the exit of corn and tim- 
bei^herefore this Government, byan order of 
the 26th of July, 1811, saw itself obliged to. fix 
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the duties upon the exportation oif the said 
produce at 32 thalers, 12 groschen, per load 
(last), but was authorised, in a second recla¬ 
mation of the 2nd of August, 1811, to dimi¬ 
nish these enormous items to 16 th. 6 gr. for 
wheat, and to 8 th. 3 gr. for rye and fodder- 
corn ; but those for timber remained. Prussia, 
whose particular export consists in corn and 
wood, would have been by these new duties 
deprived of the advantage of her fertile soil,* 
if the Government had not granted to its sub¬ 
jects every possible mitigation respecting the 
collecting them. But, alas! what a terrible 
circumstance for this power, to be obliged to 
follow, even in its own interior system of 
duties, the peremptory decrees of France! 

Sometimes the Emperor granted, as ex¬ 
ceptions from his own laws, to his subjects, 
and even to foreigners (for instance, to the 
City of Danzig), licences, as they were called, 
or permissions of commerce, for a certain 


« It is a fact, if, for instance, a merchant at Meiiiel sent 
timber to any other European port, and ordered it to be sold 
there for the common price, that he, after having paid in VrusMa 
S2 th. 12 gr. per load, instead of deriving any advantage from 
it, would have been out of pock^ 2 iL 14 gr. per had. 



price,* in order to be able to sail for England, 
and to carry on commerce. He even bad 
flattered the Prussian Government with these. 
No doubt that Prussia must have wished to 
be allowed the use of then), in order to 
procure its subjects the profits of this com¬ 
merce, and to open to itself some beneficial 
resources, considering the distress in which 
the state was involved. But in spite of the 
promise given by the Prench minister of 
exterior relations, of from thirty to forty 
licences, which were to be given to the Prus¬ 
sian Government in the spring of 1812, and 
in spite of the advantages offered by the 
latter in return, it never could procure the 
licences for its subjects, nor indeed see 
clearly in this whole transaction, in which 
the Emperor appeared as a legislator for the 
Continent, and as a violator of the laws for 
himself. 

Here is the moment where the cruelties of 


* The inhabitants of Danzig napoleons-d or for the 

licence, besides some other impositions j but m the uegocia- 
lion between Prussia an4 France respecting these licences, it 
was proposed to share with this power equally the continental 
duti||, winch were to be levied upon the colonial product 
«omi|ig in upon French licences/ 
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the French Emperor against tjie commerce 
of the European Continent bad attained 
their highest pitch. It was impossible any 
longer to inven^t new ones. The French 
Emperor had completely succeeded in an¬ 
nihilating or demoralising the commerce of 
his friends; whilst the commerce of his 
enemies, which scarcely felt the measures 
taken on the Continent, was reigning in all 
parts of the world. 

But Prussia, sharing the lot of several 
European states, was sbll obliged by its 
geographical situation, and by the political 
ties which bound it to France, individually 
to suffer other hardships. 

The obligations imposed upon the Prussian 
States by the Convention of Paris, of the 
8th of September, 1810,* Article 6th et seq. 
were, that 

“ The fortresses of Stettin, Clistrin, and 
“ Glogaw^ should remain in the power of 
“ the French army, until the complete pay- 
“ ment of the war contribution due by 

Prussia to France; but that Glogaw, as 
" soon as the moiety was paid, siiould be 
“ restored. 

“ The three garrisons in the said fortresses 
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“ should consist of ten thousand men, to- 
“ gether; these ten thousand men, whether 
“ in the fortresses, or marching and counter- 
“ marching in the Prussian territory, with the 
“ exception of their pay, should be kept at 
“ the Prussian expense: and that still, by a 
“ more special convention of the 12th of 
“ November, 1808, the victualling of the 
“ three fortresses should be provided for, as 
if the garrisons were in them. 

“ During the French possession of those 
‘ places, the administration of tlic revenijcs 
“ and of justice should remain with the 
“ King, and the direction of the police 
“ should be handed over to the French com- 
“ inandant. 

“ Seven military roads should be laid 
down for the French troops, viz. 

From Glogaw to Custrin, 

— Custrin to Stettin, 

- Stettin to Stralsiuid, 

- Stettin to Magdeburg, 

- Stettin to Danzig, 

- Glogaw to Kalish, 

—— Glogaw to Saxony. 

** besides, French posts for letters upon 
these rgijids should be established.'* 
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Besides tliese military roads there existed 
already one between Saxony and the Duchy 
of Warsaw, by Crossen and Zullichau (ac¬ 
cording to the Convention of Elbing, of the 
13th of Octobop, 18C7); and Prussia was 
obliged to engage, on the ^6th of April, 
1811, to establish a new military road be¬ 
tween S^^ttin and Mecklenburgh, as well 
as, on the 4th of June, 1811, another road 
between Stettin and Danzig, instead of the 
former ones; besides two cross roads between 
tliese fortresses and Warsaw, l>y Deutsh- 
Kr6ne and Konitz. So that there existed at 
last, for the use of the French troops, eleven 
military roads, running across the Prussian 
territory in every direction. Prussia, relying 
faithfully upon the treaties,* put forth all her 
strength to pay, as soon as possible, the war 
contribution, in order to obtain at last the re¬ 
turn of her fortresses, and her independence. 
Vain hope 1—as in the first days of the year 
1811, the Prussian Government caused it to 
be made known at Paris, that, having nearly 
paid the moiety, it hoped to be able to ask 
for the restoration of the fortress of Glogaw; 
the answer was, that still for a good while it 
could not expect its restoration, as, after 


c> 
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Iiaving paid the moiety, it was further bound 
to pay also the interest, and several other 
expenses heaped upon it by France as, in 
the course of the same year, the Prussilan 
Government had also satisfied these new 
pretensions, and had really paid the moiety 
of all the sums that were owing, according to 
Frances own calculation, and tho»i|ht itself 
authorised to repeat its desires; it saw itself 
nevertheless disappointed in the restoration 
of Glogaw, which was now put off on other 
pretences. At last, when it was to be fore¬ 
seen, that before the end of the year 
the second moiety also of the contribution, 
including several large issues in kind to be 
made by the Prussian Government to the 
French troops, oh the contingency of a war 
with Russia, would have been liquidated, 
then the Prussian Gov3rnment was obliged 
to accede to an agreement, on the 24th of 
February, 1812, which, among other galling 
stipulations, left also the three fortresses of 
the Oder in the hands of the French. 

But these three strong places in the midst 
of Prussia, with eleven military roads, were 
not sufficient to satisfy the ambitious designs 
of the^Emperor Napoleon. 
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Although the Peace of Tilsit, in the 19th 
Article, had assigned to the town of Danzig 
its former independency, even under the pro¬ 
tection of Prussia and Saxony, this town was 
kept nevertheless in the power of the French 
Empire, which.ordered it to be governed al¬ 
ways by a French governor, and watched by 
a garrison of from ten to twenty thousand men 
of Fren^ and confederate troops. 

In the constitutional act of the kingdom of 
Westphalia, the Emperor Napoleon had de¬ 
clared himself, that he wished to keep in the 
town of Magdeburg^ for tlie first few years 
ordy, a French garrison of twelve thousand 
five hundred men; nevertheless, till this day, 
the place has been kept as a military posses¬ 
sion of France. 

The town of Stralsund,, formerly occupied 
by the French, had been restored at last, ac¬ 
cording to an agreement with France, to the 
Crown of Sweden; and a prqfound peace be¬ 
tween both powers ensured to the latter all its 
old possessions in Germany: nevertheless that 
town, as well as the whole of Swedish Pome¬ 
rania, was occupied again by the French,' who 
very unexpectedly, in spite of the peace, took 
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pobj ession of the proviuc<3 oh ttfe 27th of Ja- 
niiarv, 1812. 

Tims, contrary to the faith of treaties, were 
six strong places (four in the centre, and two 
upon the borders of Prussia, most of them 
fortresses of the first order) in the power of 
the French. 

Their garrisons composed, in the beginning 
of the year 1812, an army of more fifty 
thousand men of French and allied troops; and 
this army, which was even stronger than the 
Prussian one, could be carried at any instant 
to a far more considerable number, and could 
at their own pleasure cross, cut through, ahd 
divide the Prussian Monarchy, by eleven 
different well-established military roads. 

Such an extraordinary and tremendous mi¬ 
litary position, even in the interior of Prussia, 
made the Emperor Napoleon almost unli¬ 
mited master of this monarchy. In spite of 
all the prudence and care the King caused to 
be taken to save at least the form, the delu¬ 
sions must at last vanish, when he considered 
how very bmniliating a part was left to him, 
in comparison with the Emperor; that this 
monarch kept Prussia in the most terrible 
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slavery; and that his commissaries and sol¬ 
diers were encroaching continually, as well 
upon the most sacred rights of sovereignty, as 
upon those of private property. 

^ We have seen the terrible eftects, in the 
exorbitant measures which the despotism of 
France ordered to be taken for the Continen¬ 
tal System. But let us now take a view of 
some those exactions and extraordinary 
burthens to which the presence of the French 
troops gave rise. 

The continual raarchingand counter-march¬ 
ing of so many foreign tr )ops, upon eleven 
different military roads, was sufficient to crush 
the unhappy inhabitants of the stages at which 
they halted, who were obliged to quarter and 
to feed the soldiers, and were exposed to their 
insupportable caprices, and ill-behaviour. 
Many of these inhabitants left their houses, 
which once were tranquil and happy, and 
now the residence of every disorder and every 
suffering. 

The daily allowances for the garrisons of 
the three fortresses of the Oder, the provi¬ 
ding and the continual renewing of so many 
different objects necessary for a fortress, for a 
state of siege of six months, and the repairs 
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of the works of the fortress, which were some- 
times demanded by the French commandant 
far above obvious necessity—all these things 
together occasioned to the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment immense expenses, much greater, espe¬ 
cially in latter times, than if Prussian garrisons 
had occupied these places: for, although the 
number of the French garrisons had been 
fixed by treaty at ten thousand m0, this 
number continually exceeded, ever since the 
month of April, 1811, and amounted, at the 
end of the year, to more than twenty-three 
thousand men. The expenses of the Prussian 
Government for the three fortresses exceeded 
at this time the mm of two hundred and fifty 
thousand thalers monthly^ some extraordinary 
expenses not taken into the calculation.—The 
French Government,* indeed, had taken upon 
itself, particularly by the Convention of the 
4th of June, 1811, to liquidate a large part 
of these expenses from the 1st of April, 1811, 
as well as those that had taken place before 
this period,subsequent to the 1st of December, 
1808, by a sq)aratc office of audit and liqui¬ 
dation at Berlin, and to pay it to Prussia. A 
French commissaire-ordounateur did in fact 
establish at Berlin, in the summer of I8ll, 
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such an office; the Prussian Governm^t or¬ 
dered him to be assisted by the necessary 
functionaries, and granted every mean and 
facility, that he could wish for, to accomplish 
the liquidation. But the commissaire de¬ 
parted at the end of the same year from Ber¬ 
lin, and has never since returned; the business, 
postponed by his departure, has never been 
recommenced, and the repayment stipulated 
by treaties has never taken place. 

Whilst Prussia exhausted herself to satisfy’ 
the French Government, the commandants 
‘of the three fortresses wearied the authorities 
of the country with their complaints and de¬ 
mands. Prussia was commonly (according to 
them, who were so very fond of complaining 
of the violation of treaties) in arrears, some¬ 
times as to the daily allowances for the three 
garrisons, sometimes as to the sufficient com¬ 
pletion and renewal of those means of provi¬ 
ding for a state of siege, respecting the repair 
of the palisadoes, the keeping up the hospi¬ 
tals, and many other things^jf smaller con¬ 
sequence ; and yet Prussia could prove, upon 
the greatest part of these complaints, that it 
had done more than what the treaties called 
upon to perform. 


0 
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Relating to the pretensions and the actions 
of arbitrariness, which those commandants 
allowed themselves so very often, in encroach¬ 
ing upon the civil management, one only 
need to quote some examples, «and compare 
them with the Convention of the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1808, which expressly had reserved it 
to Prussia, and had only placed the police, pro¬ 
perly so called, in the hands of the comman¬ 
dant. At Custririy for example, several trans¬ 
ports of effects belonging to bis Majesty the 
King of Prussia himself bad been stopped, in 
the year 1809, by the order of the governor! 
In the summer of 1811, he even forbad the de¬ 
parture of all posts and expresses without his 
special permission given on every occasion^ 
until, at the instigation of the Prussian Go¬ 
vernment, that of France recalled at length 
his prohibition. 

At Stettin the French commandant pro¬ 
hibited by his own authority, in July, 1810, 
the entry and exit of any vessel with colo¬ 
nial produce vj|tehout a French passport. He 
even caused, on the 16th of August, 1810, 
all colonial goods which were in the ware¬ 
houses of the customs, , and in the stores of 
the inhabitai^s, to be put under seal, and 
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kept en depot, and sent an inventory of them 
to Paris, where the Prussian legation could 
not, before the expiration of six months, 
and without the most industrious solicita¬ 
tions, obtain the taking off the embargo; 
and then only on condition, that the duties 
of the continental tarift* on these goods should 
be received by French authorities, and ap¬ 
plied to the providing Ibr the three for¬ 
tresses. lie caused these duties (making 
logothnr 1,028,018 francs, for 8491 cwt. 

to be paid by the inhabitants with the 
groaU'st severity; ‘acting against them even 
with military execution, and refusins; to rc- 
i:oive those duties in kind. He caused besides, 
In November, an examination to be made of 
liio houses and stores of the merchants, and 
voftlnur i)()oks, in order to discover colonial 
goods. But the governor of Glogaw ex¬ 
ceeded Ills two colleagues in the abuse he 
ruado of his military power# In the obsti¬ 
nate war which ho had declared against all 
kinds of colonial goods, under whoever cha¬ 
racter they might have approached the 
or neiglibourliood, he caused, in the years 
3S10, 1811, and 1812, several transports of 
those goods to be stopped,, and the conti- 
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nental impost to be paid into the French 
coiFers; and as the inhabitants could not be 
prevailed upon, because they had already 
paid the duties of the country into the cof¬ 
fers of the revenue, fie caused, in the month 
of November, 1811, a very large quantity of 
these goods to be carried on French account 
to Magdeburg. He also caused, more tha^n 
once, the houses of Glogaw to be visited, 
and patroles to be gent along the banks of 
the Oder to a great distance from the town, 
and to other places, in order to discover ob¬ 
jects of that kind. In the month of Novem¬ 
ber, 1810, he caused to be stopped a trans¬ 
port of forty cases full ^f military effects, 
which were to be sent from Berlin to Bres¬ 
lav/, on account of the Prussian Government; 
and only after the most pressing demands, 
was it possible to obtain the restoration of 
its property. Almost at the same time he 
dismis'jcd, by his own authority, some .Prus¬ 
sian police officers at Glogaw, and replaced 
them by^thers. At last he declared, on the 
11th of'lpiy, 1811, the towm of Glogaw in a 
state of siege, and demanded the inspection 
of all letters arriving or sent away by the 
Prussian post-office. These measures, quite 
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inexplicable in the midst of peace, which 
plunged into the greatest embarrassments the 
inhabitants, the First Court of Justice, and 
the other authorities at Glogaw, forced the 
Prussian Government to ask at Paris for the 
recal of a general, who, very far from keep- 
^g up a good understanding with Prussia, 
made it .only his object to augment the 
sufferings of the country, and to neglect 
every form of alleviation. He was in fact re- 
called, although at Paris they excused him, 
in alleging, that his zeal tor the service had 
made him commit those faults.* His suc¬ 
cessor also continued to meddle with the 
management of the interior, in continuing 
the war against colonial produce, and in 
causing, in the month of August, 1811, three 
royal civil authorities to be arrested. 

The French garrison of Danzig and Stral- 
sund gave equally occasion to Prussia to 
experience oppression in her relations of com¬ 
merce. However insignificant .^during this 
time the naval power of the Einp^b%as, yet 
French 'privateers did not hesitate, at least 
when the weather had driven the English 
fleet out of the Baltic, to lay hold oRhe ves- 

* Sec Note II. at the end of the work. 
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sels of the Pi’ussians, and of the neutrals sail¬ 
ing to Prussian harbours, under the pretext 
of maintaining the Continental System. These 
privateers (generally miserable vessels, badly 
armed, sometimes even without letters of 
marque) hunted, from their corners of retreat at 
Danzig, Stralsund, and Rostock, after all mer¬ 
chant vessels, without any distinction; ihef 
spared neither friendly flags, hor legitimate 
cargoes, nor the most legally correct sea- 
papers. They dared even at three times, in 
December, 1810, in December, 1811, and in 
February, 1812, to come tq the road& of 
Swinemunde, and to attack, and forcibly to 
take with them, several Prussian and neutral 
ships, which were lying there at anchor under 
the sovereignty apd protection of the laws of 
Prussia, and o( which one was even guarded 
by Prussian sentries. They tried the same 
again at several timet at Swinemunde, Ru- 
genwalde, &c. but not with the same re¬ 
sult. were nqt enterprises of priva¬ 
teers, pirates, whose dens of retreat 

were in the neighbouring harbqura occupied 
by the French. 

Numerous detachments of French troops, 
which occupied Stralsund and Swedish Po- 
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luerania, unexpectedly entered, on the 26th 
of i ebruary, 1812, the towns of Swinemundcj 
Anclam, and Dmmin; visited there, by their 
own authority, the bouses for colonial goods, 
and left them, the second day. This hostile 
incursion out of the military roads, in order 
to execute such arbitrary and violent mea¬ 
sures, in contradiction to all treaties, defied 
with too much levity the rights and dignities 
of the Sovereign; it made Prussia feel too 
painfully, even when it was only the ebul¬ 
lition of ill-humour in a French Marshal,* 
oommanding at tliat time in Swedish Pome¬ 
rania, the whole calamity of the slavery into 
which foreign imperious ambition had forced 
this state. 


The time now approaches, when the plan 
of the Emperor Napoleon was ripe to sub¬ 
vert by a new war the last remains of an 
equilibrium on the European Continent, and 
to become unlimited ruler. The Author re¬ 


serves to himself to publish, al;attOther time, 


those diplomatic documeuts^t^||Pl|may serve 


<fThis Marsha], who was travelling, some weeks later, through 
Elbing and Marienwerder, found it convenient to lay hold there, 
also by his own autboirty, of some transports ofii(colonial goods ; 
although the proprietor of the goods had quite cleared himself 
with the Prussian Government. 



for the general history of that ever-memo- 
rable epoch, when France, under untenable 
pretences, began with immense forces the 
\var by which the Russian Empire was to be 
subjugated, but which, by its .wonderful re¬ 
sult, entirely confounded the calculations of 
that man, who, until then, had vainly ima¬ 
gined himself able to control events. Faith¬ 
ful to his purpose, the Author continues to 
paint here only the conduct of Napoleon to¬ 
wards Prussia. 

As in the beginningof the year 1812, the 
disputes of the Emperor Napoleon with th6 
Russian Cabinet took a too serious turn to 
leave a hope of the preservation of peace; 
and as all the efforts of the King of Prussia 
to avert the storm were useless: this Mo¬ 
narch saw with pain and certainly, that his 
states could not escape tho^fatc of being 
drawn into all the miseries of a new war. 
However exhausted these states were, yet 
their geograf^al position made them neces¬ 
sarily the tt)2^ passage and of the 

operations of the French troops against Rus¬ 
sia, without mentioning the means which 
were offered by the general spirit of culti¬ 
vation and of indusfrious attention in its in- 
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liabitants, and of so many public establish¬ 
ments created by a wise and attentive go¬ 
vernment, and especially useful in a state of 
war. One could easily see through the firm 
resolution of the Emperor to take all possible 
advantage, for his new war, of this interme¬ 
diate country, of which he was already, by so 
many military and political means, master* 
There remained no other choice to the King, 
in order to keep up the political existence of 
his monarchy, than to become the ally of 
him, who, as an enemy, could quite annihi¬ 
late it, and to sacrifice all other wishes, and 
*his dearest affections, to the superior duty of 
the Prince. General von Krusemark, Prus¬ 
sian minister at Paris, and Mr. von Beguelin, 
privy-counsellor of state, and plenipotentiary 
of the King for the pecuniary transactions, 
were authorised, each of them in his parti¬ 
cular department, to enter into a negociation 
with the French Government, Different trea¬ 
ties were, in consequence of this, concluded, 
on the 24th of February, with the 

Duke de Bassano, Imperia^Phch minister 
for foreign affairs, viz. 

I. By General von Krusemark, 1st, The 
main treaty, with some separate Articles for 
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the establishment of a general and close alli¬ 
ance between both {States; 2nd, A special 
bje-convention, to define the co-operation 
of Prussia in the war, in case of a rupture 
with Russia; 3rd, Another special conven¬ 
tion respecting the continuance of the mea¬ 
sures taken in the t'^’ar against England ;— 
and, 

II, By the privy-counsellor of state, Mr. 
von Beguelin, 4th, A separate convention, 
concerning the issues in kipd which Prussia 
should make to the French armies in the 
war with Russia, in liquidation of the war 
contributions still owing to France.* 

* Some time before, a plan had been made at Berlin,conform¬ 
able to which, Parisian banking houses should raise amongst 
themselves the sum of twenty-six millions of francs, and pay it 
to the Emperor Napoleon, on account of the Prussian war con¬ 
tribution j so that Prussia, by pledging part of her domains, 
needed not pay more than half a million ^pf francs to her new 
creditors, instead of the four millions which France had to call 
for, confortnably to the treaties. But as this power prepared to 
send its troops through Prussia to Russia, it was to be foreseen 
that the French armies were tp be fed in Prussia, under the pre- 
text of reinstatin^^^ expenditure after the.peace; and that 
consequently Pirusil^^dependently of feeding the French troops, 
would be obliged still to pay monthly half a million francs. As 
there had never been an instance that those troops, in their 
inarching through foreign countries, had fed themselves at their 
own ex|ieiise, Mr. von Begnelin proposed to the Duke de 



The desire of the Fret^h Governrneiit 
to conclude this alliance stt this, moment 


Bassano an agpeeikl«nt, ateeoi^ing to wbk&the Prussian GoveriN 
ment should give provision^ fw the siittenance ef the French 
troops in their pa^a|^ through Prussia, to^ the amount of the 
war contributions still owing, upon condition that those troops, 
fed in thit manner by their eommn«ari«, should not be kept by 
the mhahitants of the country. The Duke de Bassano made 
his report upon this to the Bmperor, who seemed first to approve 
the proposition, but demanded a quantity of provisions far be> 
yond the amount of the contribution. As the PrUsaiah plenipo¬ 
tentiary took notice of this, he. was answered, that the French 
troops were kept everywhei^ hy^e inhabitants^ of the country 
through which they pjassed; thkf U wail a peculiar favour, if the 
Emperor Napoleon would concede the deduction of thir mainte- 
tenance from the contribution; that they were willing, after 
every three months, to employ themselves in the settlement of 
the accounts; and that, as soon as the amount of the conlribu- 
tion should Prance was willing to pay the surplus 

in rea^ cash. l%e Prussian' plenipotentiary saw himself obliged 
to make many observations'r6|^ectmg the quantities asked for, 
and the itnposslbility to rai^ them. Yet the Empercnr caused 
him to be told, that his ohjeetions Would Certainly' hot' hinder 
him,, either from begttmlng fhU war against Russia, or ffom his 


Crossing ‘ with bis trbops the Prusiton terrKory; and that the 
only question was, whether this Passage was to be made with 
the observation of disci|)li]|e,'' or* If they Wbuld leave it to the 


troo][is to provideKhf tS^mservei After mtreaties^ the 
BmpeVor gave Wa^iu’ tmbC points; e8p&ciil^9maceming[^our 
millions oisch^el * of oati^ and of a quantity and hay; he 

also caused the Dake de Bassano tw give the most'unqualified 
promise, that the troops should Observe the strictest discipline; 


* One scheffel contains from eighty to ninety pounds in 
wheat. 
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wa» so greats that they were at Berlin 
still in ei^i^ectation of the last proposals of 
Prance, when .they received the treaty for- 
tnally signed; and this happened, on the 
same day (the %jd of^arch) that it was known 
at Berlin, that: arpart. of«the French army, 
under the Prince of Ekmuhl, had entered, 
by Mecklenburg, Prussian Pomerania. 

Without entering: into the whole spirit of 


i i I * t ^ 1 i « . 

to which he added, that he would nojt even allow a badly mount¬ 
ed liorsertian to Ohange Jhi? horse for a bettcf one in the 

country. Chv.the^SIth oft,February, 1813, in the eronh)^, the 
£mperor signified that he was weary of all ,tha objections ;* and 
that if the convention, was nM signed on the next day, he would 
take his passage through Prussia by force. Th^e are facts not 
to be confuted. The Prussian Courtbrcmghb.them into rccpU^- 
tion, especially in the mouth^of June, at Napdeon was at Breji- 
den. In order to lighten the evih the, Duke de Bassano pro¬ 
mised there, in (helnaiii^ of his Monarch, to the chancellor of 


state, Baron von Hai^imlierg, that they would givedFf^h 
licencea.to Prussia, Jn c^er tqtalrpdnCe l^glish gpods i|itp^e 
Prussian harbours. Although Franoc asked for herself the 
greatest part of the profit arismg from ibis coihmerCe, yet 
Prussia willing tVbe But^tfaei^ the a^irs 

remaitied, »evcr been given* at 

.ii’c4)ave.'alr^ac Mfe n* dt%^fh they .feigned that a courier was 
about fo.be senfwm DreaSen tb Paris, for the purpose of their 
'beb>g official tAiide iiiclf.«^^;,: fi . 

ap^an ; nece^ary to ^uote the fa^*;jn order to put in 
their |e8Ur|ht the whole of the negociation respecting the said 
convention. ... 


See Note III. at the end of the work. 
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theses different treaties, which were intended 
to fetter the destiny of Prussia by new chaimi 
to the triumphal car of Napoleon, the Author 
is content to represent, by some general 
outlines, the extent of the efforts, the sacri*- 
fices, and the miseries of'Prussia in the new 
war, and how very little credit France gave 
it for all this. . j ^ 

On the day of the exchange of the ratifi¬ 
cation (the 5th of March), the King caused 
all necessary arrangements to be made for 
the execution of ^he i'eaty of alliance and 
of the bye-convention. His Majesty caused 
his* stipulated auxiliary corps of twenty 
thousand men, viz. fourteen thousand infan¬ 
try, four thousand cavalry, and two thousand 
artillery, With sixty cannon, to be put in 
march,, apd be always k^pt up complete; in 
the beginning, under the*command-in-chieP 
of General von Gravert, and then under that 
of General von Yorck. 

Every one knows in what manner this 
brave corps of Prussians fulfillc^ts duties. 

But in spite pf these serVtce^r the cause 
of France, the French authorities left tbi® 
auxiliary corps-'ln the greatest want of dif¬ 
ferent necessaries. They did not even allow 
Courland, like other' provinces occupied by 
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the French army* to make arrangements 
for its sappU^» provisions ex'^pted. Be¬ 
sides, the. French governors, who had taken 
their residence at Konigsterg and Pil- 
law, deprived it of the most immediate 
means of keeping itself in good cooditicm, 
by exercising of lajing.au embargo 

upon the guns and ammunition kept at 
Pillaw for the use of the Prussian corps, and 
of disposing of the hataiUom of reserve, drawn 


together in East Prussia for the purpose of 
keeping it up complete. ^ 


Although the second Convention, of the 


24th of Februarj, Article 8th, had provided, 
That the French Commandants^ who 


** might be appointed on the iUn|E^ of. ppera- 
“ tioriSi should not meddle with any thing 
** relating tothp ijprjterior.government pr the 
civil administration, but should ooiijSnp 
“ themselves entirely the requisitidasi 
“ issues, the maintenance of good jqrder, and 
“ so focth, HS Jar ask conc^ed tke^my^ 
yet .tbese/gomiior^'atod ^venithe civil com¬ 
missaries Jerome jCnfperor ih Prussia, 
thought .to govern this province after their 
ojrn pleasure, .alrd at supmme aothofities.; 

even looked upon it as a cpnqneifed 
country, y 
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According to the third Convention,, of te 
Mth of FeWiikry, Artildle'Snd, the trade 
** on the coait from Lubeck to Memel was 
to be proiebttd by file most powerful 
“ measures f and t}je French authorities 
in Prussia did the' direct contrary. They, 
by their. oM'authority, ^huf up the ports of 
Elbihg, Pil!a!vr, Konigsberg, and Memel; 
and prohibited thertuhe eritry and exit of 
every ship, trlthoit^'distinction, and the 
governor ‘ of .Kod^sWtg even charged the 
goods"with a considdkblO impost: so that 
ti^ little tmde'whlch remained unprohibited, 
even by the ContinentarSystem, must neces-* 


sarify be totally .annihilated. ^ 
^S^bilst'tiii n*^ch authorities jn this man- 
ner, even contrary^to the treaties, paralysed 
the 'Prussian administration, and the in- 
du#y of the^ nation, the country was still 
d^lssed by the marching and the pi^ence 
of so many French;%n<l alUed troops; by 
their miibtehar^i§|^thrown^^ the inhabi* 
tants : and bj' uie ‘reg^iliv,^ fitt exorbitant 


issues in kM,%ich; tb,e (?,oye^n. 

^ .V'k. -i < 1. ' v-l ‘*1 » ^ V T 


uiant 


or4r to,^%d 


means td the french .CoverjDiqent nn. Us 
with Russia. ' 



Since the signature of the treaties of the 
24th of February, all the Prussian provinces 
(with t|3C exception of a part of Silesia,* de¬ 
clared neutral, and fortresses of Col- 
berg and Gmudenzy were obliged to be 
evacuated by the Prussian garrisons; and 
even the two ca^^tafe'bf fiertin and Konigs- 
berg (although the treaties did not mention 
them) to be opened id the French soldiers, 
who now inundated the country in every 
direction, liiree g<4at military roads, be¬ 
ginning from the Vistula, were established 
in West and £ast Prussia, by order of the 
French governor, for the purpose of assem¬ 
bling in the provinces the greatelt part of 
all the trwps destined against Russia, and 
even those that came from Warsaw and 
Thort^f and of leading them by Gumbinnen 
to the Russian frontiers, i^ixty-tbree staj^s 
were chosen in the most convenient plapes, 
in all provinces, and upon all roads fit for 
military marciting, and phi In order for re- 

f 

< ” f tut 

p upper the of Glitz, and the Fnnci^ 
pahty ofUrciltiii Oeh, and to;, 
t In thie naanner the Buehy of Wanaw ipared at the 
VniBsia. 
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tj^iviag the troops |heir horses, ftn* lodg^ 
ing and victualling them. 

From the be^unihg of the mon th of March, 
I8l2, till the next winter, four hundred and 
|igbty^t#o thousand n^fn, French and Allies, 
with tb^i^^^nSiu^se, pass^^ the Prus¬ 
sian States, chiefly in their longest extent,* 
in order to niake w^r/agiiiust Russia; and 
during the thi^. months preceding the 23rd 
of June, 181^ on i^ijh'day die combined 
armi^ passed tW |fiea^, the half of these 
troops halted and in the same 

states. 

The ^ily alioWance of these troops, in 
their passage ahd abode in Prussia, was not 
properly to, be laid as a charge upon this state, 
as the s^nd Coiivention, of the 24th of 
February, signed by i General ,von Knise- 
mark, had only stipulated, in ihedlli Article, 
** That m C 0 $e of mcmiiy (au bemnjf requi- 
** sitions for the nrovisions dna conveyances 


« After the pMstg^e of the mein part of^^e army in the first 
months of ii^onih of diky a|iA'<ittrinff the 

summer, monthly, from thirty 4oWytboosandiienr^#ith from 
iiix to ei|fbt frere s^th pass between thh Elbe 

-and the borders bf But ^roisia; aiid« besides these, ahaat 
fire thousand men, with one thoufand horse, upon the mili¬ 
tary road of Silesia. * 




wre allowdi? to be made bf Eiench 
fmictionanes and conrmands^ats to * the 
** IckM arftooritieiSj or Prussian^^'coramis- 
*^'ear5es ;"and that theBetddment of accounts 


oh this score should be made effery three 
♦‘ months, dti order to Be ^Hquidatod, either 
« as a set^ofF asaiust .the* war contribution 

) *r « 

still^diie fro^ Prwia^v or tod)e(yaia‘ at the 
end of the dlmpas^m" * 

' Hdwe^er indi8tint|hi?this .agreement, re- 
speetihg'tthe* tjsqffli^tidiis^^as, yet Prussia 
could not t^Ip Yolying upon the assurances 
given by the TJuke do Bassano to Mr. Ycto 
Beguelin, rekting to the conveh4>n,n that 
the provisions' for' the m^tenaw^^ of^ the 
French'^troops upon the Pni^si^^Herntory 
should be^tnl<en from the immense ilmgasines 


established in^Pmsbk for the army. . Ye^^e 
Btasaidn ^upitlb 

prindipk ^on the arrival of the troops^ aui in 

order but 

only on the^ of an exact 


account of TO^^^^h's^ahd'^the payment 
immediat^y to fi^owM But, dearly did the 
PWmlan'Stato fky/fo# tWs dfemoostralioir of 
g^d-vrili and bonBdcnfch,'as 
the 9th dflPticle of the convention became a 



15 


lource t^Uesdaifi? 





com|nwsanf58, 

‘ ^^ .1- ^ 1 


a right to particvuar luues i^liad, intended 

to remove difficult 

only orig^nab^ *" 

The deinandii^ ' 

especially to £^l ind We$t 
very often maoe wRhpui coi 


tKe 

vincial anthontiea* ^seqtwdt^ «|^K|t suf»; 
ficient knbwled^. ®%e|l^iity anci' & 

to the*1kib^ 




le^ 


;ordera,^d, 


Every ^ 

Citizens and M^ntiL; on ,whoni they were 
billeted, exacuop md demtatidm), that su^ 
passed ny far.^^elime o£ reattiar reqnisi-. 
tions; and V|^ locm the halkt.lvas become, 
a gette^rotej tha^&sft at 




countiy, aS w^ll mr daiw ^}ldwance% yjsl 
by thh daily^sn^^ira^ ,80 bnrthnii. 
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some io^ the country, and by so many other 
charges and losses which the inhabitants have 
sustained. But we may form a general idea 
of it, according to some authentic data. It 
is known, for example, according to the ac¬ 
count of the •authorities of thr country, that 
the corps of, the Duke d'Abrantes, which 
was cantoned, sixty-nine thousand menstrong, 
including fifteen thousand Imperial guards, 
in the spring of 18l2, in Lower Silesia, occa¬ 
sioned to this country every fortnight an ex¬ 
pense of four hundred thousand thaler; and 
in the same way^ a by far less considerable 
corps of the Prince of Ekmuhl, that can¬ 
toned in West Prussia, each twenty- 
seven thousand thaler. Up to the month of 
September, 1812, the French and Allied 
troops took with them out Prussia seventy* 
seven thousand nine hundred and twenty horse, 
and thirteen thousand three hundred and ninety* 
four waggons, and solely frSm eight Circles of 
East Prussia, twenty*tw6 thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-two oxen. 

Relating to the Article of the Convention 
of the 24th of February, above cited, the 
French Government should have repaid at . 



least the expenses of the allowances and th6 
waggons; Icht we shall see how litUe it pro* 
vided for them. 

Besides these imniehse expenses and losses 
of individuals, the Slate, in general expe¬ 
rienced similar ones by the exorbitant issues 
in kind which the Pru^ian Government 
gave, beyond its obligations, to the French 
army. 

By the fourth Conventidii§ of ihe 24th of 
February, this Government had been obliged 
to take upon Itself the oblij^tlon of providing 
the magazines of the French army from the 
1st of March, lS13, by several instalments^ 
With 

200,000 cwt. rye^ 

24,000 cwt. rice, or * 

48,000 cwt, pulse, 

2,000,000 bottles of brandy^ 

2,000,000 bottles of beer, 

400,000 cwt. wheat, 

650,000 cwt. hay, 

350,000 cwt. straw, 

6,000,000 scheflfel of oatSj 
44,000 oxen, 
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15,(f00 horses from five to seven years old^ 

viz. 

6,000 for the light cavalry, 

3,000 for the heavy cavalry, 

6,000 for artillery or military equi¬ 
pages, 

600,000 IbSi of powder, 

300,000 lbs. of lead, and 
3,600 waggons with horses and men, 
each of them fit for a load of fifteen 
hundred pounds, making together 
one hundred and twenty brigades; 
each of which was composed of 
thirty waggons, or three main divi¬ 
sions, for conveyance between 
Magdeburg and the Oder, the 
Oder and the Vistula, and the Vis- 

f 

tula and the Russian frontiers. 

At last the Prussian Government was to 
establish military hospitals for twenty thou¬ 
sand men, and to provide them with phy¬ 
sicians and with every necessary article. 

According to the same convention, the 
places of delivery were to be named by the 
Intendant-General of the French army (but 
those for the ammunition by the commandant 
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of artillery), and the estimate of the prices 
was to be settled by an amicable agreement 
between the former and a Prussian commis¬ 
sary. 

The Prussian Government exerted itself to 
the utmost‘in providing for the stipulated 
issues in kind. The returns, delivered to the 
French Intendant, Count de Dumas, by the 
Prussian Intendant, Count von Lottum, 
prove, that, according to the records and re¬ 
ceipts, there had been delivered, up to the 
8th of September, 

314,981 cwt. wheai, 

233,688 cwt. rye, 

28,157 cwt. pease, 

1,619,579 bottles of brandy, 

83,165 bottles of brandy, instead of beer, 
44,845 oxen, 

72,600 cwt. hay, 

24,568 cwt, straw, 

1,251,558 scheffel of oats, 

7,169 horses, besides 77,920 taken away 
by the French troops. 

These issues in rye and oxen exceeded, 
therefore, already those fixed by the conven¬ 
tion, and every effort was made to continue 
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the delivery of the remainder of the other 
articles. 

To embrace the whole overwhelming ex- 
tent of the sacrifices of Prussia, we must add 
to these immense issues (according to the 
maintenance before-cited of the troops that 
were passing, and of those that remained), the 
expenses of carriage;* the losses of the in¬ 
habitants in waggons, horses, and cattle; the 
expenditure for the military hospitals ;*f* the 
fortresses^ and so forth; and the impediments 
which the national industry in general, and 
especially the agriculture of the country, 
sufi'ered by the continual use of so many 
teams for the service of the army. The 
Prussian Government had resigned itself to 
so many sacrifices, upon faith, and in full 
confidence, that France would also fulfill her 
obligations. 

* The Intendant of the French army had estimated the ex¬ 
penses of the carriage upon the military roads only at four francs 
for a waggon and horses; but to this must be added, the days oi 
return for the drivers and those conveyances, which, out of the 
military roads, the troops made use of at their own pleasure, as 
well as the frequent water carriage for the service of the iirmy. 

t Prussia had in these hospitals, from the Ist of March to the 
Ist of September, at least seven hundred and fifty thousand days* 
allowance for the sick; each day might be estimated at one 
thaler. 



The fourth Convention, of the 24th of 
February, signed by Mr. von Begnelinf had 
fixed, in the iOth Article, as follows 

The receipts for the objects issued shall 
“ be given in proportion to the delivery. 
“ The audit thereupon ’is to be held every 
“ three months by the Intendant-General of 
“ the army; and the single receipts are 
“ then to be converted into one general 
“ receipt, in order to shew the terms of 
“ reimbursement on account of the contribution^ 
“ as well as the portion of the interest, which 
is then to cease." 

And in the 13th Article, 

“ As soon as the issues in kind, to be 
“ delivered in consequence of this conven- 
“ tion shall have taken place, and their 
“ value, as well as th6 final amount of the 
“ contribution, principal as well as interesf, 
“ owing by his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
“ shall be ascertained; new measures con- 
“ cerning the payment of the balance of tiiese 
“ accounts, by the one or the other party, 
“ are to be taken between the high contract- 
“ ing powers." 

We have seen above the entirely similar 
arrangement of the second Convention, of 
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the S4tb of February, Article 9th, relating 
to the provisions and the conveyances to be 
found by the inhabitants. 

The accounts respecting all the issues 
were therefore to be regulated every three 
months ! and as soon as they should have 
reached the residue of the contribution, the 
surplus was to be paid tq Prussia. 

But the King*s minister at Paris, and his 
Intendant-General of the French army, vainly 
applied for the inspection and passing of the 
accounts. The prices for the different objects 
of issue were not yet fixed, and the accounts 
for the two quarters past were not yet in 
order, and even not yet begun by the French 
authorities, when the third quarter commen¬ 
ced and Prussia saw herself entitled to demand 
the payment of a very comiderahk balance. In 
vain had the Prussian Intendant proposed to 
the French Intendant, about the end of the 
month of October, an agreement as to the 
manner in which, in future, the issues for the 
sustenance of the troops passing, and in 
cantonments, should be exchanged for regular 
acknowledgments, entitled to immediate pay¬ 
ment, for the preservation of the inhabitants, 
who were sinking under the weight of these 
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demands, and to revive their confidence, 
courage, and exertions, even for the advan¬ 
tage of the troops themselves. Prussia still 
experienced, respecting her fortresses on the 
Oder, a similar treatment. The second Con¬ 
vention, of the 24th of February, Article 14th, 
had fixed,' 

“ In respect to the fortresses of Glogaw, 

Custrin, and Stettin, now occupied by the 
“ French troops, the expenses of the niain- 
“ tenance of their garrisons, and of provisions 
“ for a state of siege, shall be at the charge 
“ of his Majesty the Emperor ; that is to say, 
“ fop the fortress of Glogaw, from the day of 
“ the signature of the present convention, and 
“ for Stettin and Ciistri?i, from the day when 
“ his Majesty the King of Prussia shall have 
“ fulfilled the obligations taken upon himself 
“ by the convention signed at the same time. 
“ A particular agreement between both 

Monarchs shall take place respecting the 
“ duration of the occupation of these for- 
“ tresses by the French troops.” 

Whilst this Article suspended again the 
surrender of the three fortresses,* it put at 

* France then had, since the peace of Tilsit, concluded 
eighteen cenventionl^yitb Prussia, without the surrender ofth« 



least, on account of France, the maintenance 
of the fortress of Glogaw from the of 
February^ 1812, and that of the fortress of 
Stettin and Custrin from another term, 
'which arrived at the end of the month of 

May, 1812, when the contribution owing by 

<1 

Prussia to France was liquidated by the 
issues made according to the convention: 
but it was equally in vain that Prussia ap¬ 
plied for the fulfilment of the agreement. 
I'liis power was therefore obliged to continue, 
on its own account, the maintenance of all 
three fortresses, and of their French garrisons : 
and France has never compensated, either 
for this great augmentation of its advances, 
or its embarrassments, although a positive 
agreement to this eft'ect had previously taken 
place. 


This is a faithful Narrative of the injuries 
which France heaped upon Prussia. The 
turn which the war just commenced took, 
liberated it at lengtli from all further oppres¬ 
sions of France. The still remaining energies 
of the State, united with the exertions of the 

three fortresses; which should have been the immediate result 
of that peace, or at least of 4 subsequent convention. 
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Nation, enabled Prussia to begin the honour¬ 
able fight, which, under the protection of 
God, has had a prosperous progress, and to 
which we have every reason soon to expect a 
glorious conclusion. 



APPENDIX 


BY THE EDITOR. 


NOTE I.-PACB 8. 

The members of a former Committee, 
making remonstrances one day to the same 
Intcndant-General, Count Daru, concerning 
the inability of the country to furnish every 
thing demanded by him, were insultingly 
answered by him : Messicursy vous riavezpas 
“ didie de ce qiiun pays cst m itat de souffrir!* 
—“ Gentlemen, you have no idea what a 
country is able to bear.’* 

i 

NOTE 11.--Page 51. 

To give a proof of Bonaparte*s sanction to a 
similar behaviour, we quote the following 
anecdote: General Vandamme, who is at this 
moment expiating his crimes at Moscow, was 
second in command in Silesia, under Marshal 
Alortier. He behaved in such a shocking 
manner, that Mortier saw himself under the 
necessity of denouncing him to Napoleon. 
The answer was, Faitesbien des complimens d 
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‘‘ mon ami Vandamme !*—Make my compli- 

ments to my friend Vandainine.” 

NOTE III -Page 58. 

Napoleon was nowhere more affable to¬ 
wards every one than at this last interview at 
Dresden It is curious to observe this last spon¬ 
taneous affability; it looked like the precur¬ 
sor of s gentleness he would have been con¬ 
strained to adopt. We have no specimen of 
any real impertinence, in which formerly even 
his most trifling conversations abounded, and 
that especially towards ladies. To say to a 
lady that she was ugly, or that he had thought 
her younger than he found her, used to be 
nothing to him. At Dresden he even seemed 
sometimes to be in very good humour. See¬ 
ing the hoop-petticoats abolished at the Court 
of Dresden, he complimented the King upon 
this revolution in his country; but the old 
King, not exactly understanding what he al¬ 
luded to, assured him, in the most anxious and 
earnest manner, that there was no fear of a 
revolution in his country, as his subjects 
were all quiet and obedient. 



POSTSCRIPT, 


It is interesting enough to oonsider the 
conduct of the different French governors who 
have entered Berlin. Although every new one 
gave assurances of his desire not to be a bur¬ 
then to the town, yet each of them made new 
and unusual pretensions. The first, General 
Clarke and General Ilulin, were the best ; 
although during the continuance of the war, 
they behaved, if not always with mildness, 
yet generally with justice. For one act of 
cruelty General Clarke committed, in causing 
the burgo-master of Kyritz, to be executed, 
for having favoured Prussian partisans, he 
excused himself by saying, that he had been 
reprimanded for his too great mildness. Per¬ 
haps it is true he was real’y, with the excep¬ 
tion of this act, a good-tern pered man. These 
w'ere followed by Marshal Victor and General 
vSt. Hilaire. The form^^r brought his lady 
w ith him : in this he was imitated by several 
oihtx emyloyh; and dinners, suppers, balls, 
and French plays, succeeded each other, as 
a sort of carnival; to which only those few 
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famiHes went, who, partly from the circum¬ 
stance of having estates both in the French 
and Prussian territory, or from tlie head of 
the family being in an office which rendered 
his attendance necessary, were in continual 
intercourse with the French. The Prussian 
ladies particularly behaved with great firm¬ 
ness towards them. In spite of their enga¬ 
ging manners, and of their residence of twen¬ 
ty-six months in the country, the instances 
of marriage or other connection are very 
few. They were polite towards those French 
w)io were billeted in their houses, and nothing 
more. To the small private parties which 
were arranged in that time of misery, no 
IVenchman had admission; those who were 
not asked to the French parties, were obliged 
to spend their evenings either at home or in 
public places. 

The entertainments of the French carnival, 
above alluded to, were, with very few excep¬ 
tions, at the expense of the town. The Mar¬ 
shal at length, not satisfied with his town- 
house, the beautiful palace of Prince Rad- 
zivil, desired that of Baron Eckartstein at 
Charlottenburg for his country-house, which, 
of course, could not be refused him; buthe w. 9 s 
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so parsimonious, that, to quote an instance* 
he gave the gardener for all the fine flowers he 
brought him every morning, for the space of 
six weeks, only ten thalers in bad groschen, 
which at the highest rate might be valued at 
one pound sterling. Marshal Victor and Ge¬ 
neral St. Hilaire did not care in what manner 
their inferiors behaved. The Marshal’s corps, 
about thirty thousand men, in Berlin and 
its neighbourhood, gave rise to many com¬ 
plaints, which were generally disregarded. 

After him came Marshal Soult. He assured 
the town of the discipline he would observe 
with his troops, and that he would give oc¬ 
casion to the least possible ex})ensc. But, 
alas ! he brought so many horses, and such 
quantities of hounds, that he caused the 
same expense as the former Marshals with 
their sumptuous dinners. He left Berlin how¬ 
ever very soon, and w'as succeeded by Mar¬ 
shal Davoust. 

This Maishal’s entrance appeared at first 
to be the return of good, or at least of tole¬ 
rable times. The good character for dis¬ 
cipline which his soldiers had acquired in 
Poland, prepared the way for him. He 
assured the magistrates of his attachment to 
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the King and the royal family, made his 
visits to those Princes and Princesses who 
had remained, and seemed all softness and 
good humour; but this good humour one day 
suddenly changed. He caused from twenty 
to thirty people, mostly public’functionaries 
or literary men, to be brought before him, 
and' harangued them in a most violent man¬ 
ner for their jacobinism, their hatred to the 
French, See, They knew not what to an¬ 
swer ; some of them did not even undcrsiand 
French; some, by a mistake of names, had 
been sent for, instead of othf 'S, and were dis¬ 
missed *quite confounded by this violent ad¬ 
dress. Marshal Davoust, from that moment, 
saw nothing but jacobinism at Berlin ; his 
spies were sent in every direction; several 
arrestations took place; and' he left Berlin, 
full of apprehension of revolutionary pro¬ 
ceedings, for Hamburgh, where he began to 
act in the same manner. 

This Marshal sometimes exhibited the most 
sudden and extraordinary transitions from 
mildness to the utmost violence. In Silesia 
he one day assembled several noblemen of 
.the first rank; he gave them assurances of 
his perfect good-will for the welfare of the 

M 



country, and of his regret at being obliged 
to be burthensome to it, and so forth; then 

suddenly addressing himself to Count M-* 

an old dignified nobleman, he assured him 
that he would blow his brains out as a trai¬ 
tor, laying something at the same time to 
his charge, either untrue or insignificant. 
'I’hc Count turned slowly round, looking first 
at iiim, then at all his colleagues, and asking, 
Ai-jc (lone I'air chin trait re Do 1 look 

“ like a traitor?”—“ Vous ctes, Mom. le Mare- 
“ ic7iu/, k premier qiil ose me dire chose pareille — 
''\faites ct que vous voidez^ mais epargnezmoi vos 
injures, pour icsquels vous scfiez oblige' de me 
“ repondre dune autre maniereA—Yon are the 
“ first person, Mr. Marshal, who has dared to 
“ address me. thus-—do what you please, but 
‘‘ sjiare your abuse, fur which you would be 
* obliged to answer me in another manner.” 
Marslial Davoust was quiet, and there was 
no question about shooting the Count. 

Among so many useless oppressions during 
the time of the occupation of Prussia, the 
citizens of Berlin wiP never forget, that, al¬ 
though in profound peace with France, they 
were not allowed to shew pablicly their joy 
on the birth-days of their beloved sovereigns. 
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Forced by the French to illuminate their 
houses for the unhappy peace of Tilsit, they 
were forbidden to do the same on the birth¬ 
day of their King. Many arrestations took 
place for infringing this ordinance, and the 
Director of the Theatre was confined several 
days for having arranged an indistinct allu- 
sion, in a ballet, to the happy day. 

These were insolences committed by French 
officers in their public character: the inso¬ 
lence of many, as individuals^ was equally 
disgusting. It would lead too far to mention 
every instance of insolence, public and do¬ 
mestic ; but two ludicrous instances of the 
latter will give an adequate idea of them, 
although truth obliges us to say, that there 
were many who behaved in a creditable 
manner, and were sensible of the unpleasant 
office they had to perform. 

General Dorsenne, who died some time 
ago at Paris, whilst at Berlin, desired from 
the lady of the house, every day, amongst 
other things, six bottles of eau dc Cologney 
to be used after his bath. He demanded 
also a large sheet to wrap himself in ; and as 
none in the house were large enough, two 
were sewed together. But this did not please 
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the general; the seam, he said, injured lus 
skin, and he complained that no French ge¬ 
neral had ever been so ill-treated as he was. 

General Verges, who was billeted at the 
house of a gentleman of the first distinction, 
was often upon the point of fighting his host, 
upon the subject of some dish or another 
at table. He one day asked to this gentle¬ 
man's table several Swedish officers, who were 
returning from their captivity in France; 
and he took an opportunity of assuring them, 
in the presence of the master of the house 
and of his lady, that they did not (line with 
f/iem, but with Am, as he was now master of' 
the house by right of conquest. 

Finding better wine in some other gentle¬ 
men's houses, where he was asked to dinner 
with his host, he told the latter, in jiis Gas¬ 
con dialect, before the whole company, that 
this was to be called wine, “ mah qiie It skn 
“ Hoit aigre, trouble' —“ that his was sour and 
“ cloudy"—and that he ought to take example 
from his friends. 


jrrNis. 


Pribted b, J. Br«ttc>ll, 
U.Mpert Street, H.uwaiket, London. 
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PREFACE. 


Tjie epistolary style is chosen, to avoid tho 
necessity of following a continued train of ar- 
guiiient. Few people can be brought to close 
reasoning by any device; and attention is ex¬ 
cited more easily than kept up. If I am tedious, 
it is not because I am prolix, but because the 
natural ardour of my reader carries him before 
me. May I be tedious to a thousand such ! 
There are events enough in life^ without these 
that are passing, on which we may be cold and 
indifferent, formal and systematic. 




LETTERS 


ADDRESSED TO 

LORD LIVERPOOL, 

AND 

THE PARLIAMENT. 


Clcmentior certe est pastor qui Inpum necnt quam qui servat: rex, 
qui sontem caroifici tradit quam qui fripit. Si necas, uniiis necc iiino* 
rciitiit iriiiltos inorti eripis: sin parois, qu< - ft istum siia irnpnnitate et 
alin‘t parts iinpunitatisspe, adquodvi'i scelus patrandutn audaLiores facts, 
innocuos postca innumeros illormn nianibus intorficis. Metnpc quoa* 
dam necare clemculia est; quosdam servare, crudelitas. 

VindicisB contra Tj'rannos, Qutestio. III. 


LETTER 1. 

I KNOW not whether your Lordship will read 
these letters; but I have the confidence to as¬ 
sert that, if you do, you may gain as much in 
wisdom as you expend in time. Precious and 
irretrievable as time is, it is better that it should 
be deducted, or lost, from any occupation, how- 

B 
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ever active, however momentous, than that sys¬ 
tems should be hastily adopted, or treaties 
signed, which may entail wars, calamities, and 
disgraces, both on our children and our re¬ 
motest posterity.' 

% 

I am conscious that the weight and value of 
opinions depend less on what is delivered than 
on where; that many things have appeared in 
pamphlets, and have been forgotten in a week, 
which, had they been uttered by a successful 
minister, or a clamorous leader of opposition, 
would have been qtioted as-most profound and 
eloquent. I wish to be estimated by no other 
standard than the truth of my observations, and 
shall be contented' if it is acknowledged by ho¬ 
nest and wise men, that I express English sen¬ 
timents in English language. Nothing seems 
more easy, yet nothing is more rare. I never 
wrote a pamphlet: I belong to no party, no fac¬ 
tion, no club, no coterie; I possess no seat in 
Parliament, by brevet or by purchase. I can af¬ 
ford to live without it; but 1 cannot afford that 
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vast accumulation of taxes which will arise 
from another war, if, after our experience, we 
conclude another probationary peaccj and enter on 
a new course of experiments, with all our instru¬ 
ments unscrewed, and all our phials evaporated* 

If your Lordship should not have the leisure 
or the inclination to peruse these letters, it may 
perhaps be suflici'ent to fulfil my hopes, if you 
will ask yourself the following short questions. 
I think you will answer th‘jm as I have done; 
that we shall differ only in the process of their 
operation on our minds, and not atall in the result. 

1. Cannot we, at the present time, reduce 
the power of France within*such limits, as may 
secure us from future wars against that country, 

t 

and as may secure both that country and ours 
from perpetual privations and animosities ? 

* 

2 . Unless we do it now, is there the slightest 
probability that so favorable an opportunity will 
recur at any future period. 

B 9 
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3. Is not the death, or perpetual imprison- 

^ r 

ment, of Bonaparte requisite for this end ? Is it 
not desiiable both to France and England ? Has 
he any claim or any hold on the affections of the 
French or of the English ? 

4. If France was powerful enough, at the ac¬ 
cession of Louis XIV. to conquer, in different 
campaigns, so many provinces, as at last, with 
their united strength, enabled her to menace the 
existence of every State in Europe, to influence 
every Government, and indeed, unless the tic- 
ments had conspired against her, to subvert every 
one; is it not requisite, for the independence 
and safety of all nations, that the extent of 
France shall not exceed, at farthest, her limits at 
his accession ? 

If an effeminate Prince, with a churchman 
for a minister, could alarm and disquiet all Eu¬ 
rope, and could seize several of her richest pro¬ 
vinces, with hardly two-thirds of what, accord¬ 
ing to the propositions of some statesmen, is in 
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future to be considered as France, will not Bona- 
parte^ 

“ Inured to blood, and nursed in scenes of woe,” 
a defeated, it is true, but more often a fortunate 
General, be equally able to extend his territory, 
and to renew the calamities be has brought so re¬ 
peatedly on Europe? 

6. Has he not reduced to misery and desola- 
tibn the greater part of thj Continent? Has he 
not destroyed more than one million of her inha^ 
bitants 1 Has he not declared that the conquest 
of Holland is necessary to his possession of Bel¬ 
gium ? Has he riot also had jhe impudence to 
threaten, that, if he could not possess, and keep 
possession of, England, he would, however, 
make it intolerable to live in. 

T- If we forgive him the death of so many, 
and of our bravest men ; the ruin of so many, 
and of our most industrious; if we mrke him a 
free present of all our contributions for the last 
twentyyears, and of all the effects we can mort¬ 
gage for the next century; if we permit him tt 
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hold a festival of tlood at our expeuce, whenever 
it pleases him to proclaim it, is it not enough ? 
Must we add to our liberality from the ruin and 
extinction of our* neighbours ?* Have we any 
right to be parties in the surrender of the Nether¬ 
lands ? Is it because they have always been dis¬ 
tinguished for their Bravery, their Freedom, and 
their Religion, that we should deliver them up, 
bound hand and foot, to a Deserter, an Usurper, 
an'd an Atheist? 

• 

8. Was not France as happy in 1783 as in 
1813? Wds she not as happy with a family of 
twenty-four millions as with an establishment of 
forty ? If she was not, whether is the pride of 
France or the security of England the proper 
object for our present considef^ition ? 

9. Can we, with wisdom or with safety, leave 

a more numerous population on a more extended 
territory to France, than is possessed by any of 
the states? 

^ . ' ' 

I 

My lo^, 1 conceive these nine main questions, 



9 nd those wh^oh spring immediately from under 
them, to admit no other than one and the same 
ansvrer from all mankind. J .sent the letters, 
which follow this, in which they are discussed 
more at large, to the Editor of the Courier, on 
the twentieth of October, The succession of 
great events, or perhaps a diversity of opinion in 
the Editor and his party, have prevented their 
publication. All the arguments occurred to me 
long before; but, whether me or to others 
first, I cannot tell: I wish it had been to your 
Lordship. They have passed into the hands of 
some few politicians, and some few literary men, 
without any anxiety of mine for the praise of 
eloquence^ of energy, or even of originality. 
On the contrary; 1 could wish nothing I have 
written to be considered as more than a simple, 
or less than a momentous truth; and 1 would 
rather that all the nation thought as 1 do, before 
me, and expressed its sentiments with much 
more vigour and animation. 

Some, who have read these letters, declare 

# 

that they certaipjy were written by an Irishman; 
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* 

others fix the stigma on an inhabitot of Wales. 
Your Lordship will attend to neither of these 
judges, and will regard not the Author, but the 
arguments. The*se, I presume, bear no charac¬ 
teristic of the nations to which they are attributed. 

A worthy man has wounded my pride a little, 
by ascribing my arguments to a combination of 
those gentlemen, whom the goodnature, the 
discernment, and the perseverance of Lady Hoi- 
land, has at last instructed to make a distinc¬ 
tion, in the right place, between will and shall; 
and who, under her tuition, have also made no 
inconsiderable progress in the management of a 
silver fork. I am informed by a servant of mine, 
a correspondent with one in that family, that 

they have not broken a plate nor overturned a 

•# 

tureen these last three mont’ s; and that he does 
not mention this from any desire to boast of his 
kinsmen, but to show that a good table is sure 
to produce good manners, and even where you 
would least expect them. 

I say nothing of their principles, for I know 
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notwhat ^ey are; but their voice is at once so 
feeble and so elevated, their language so sordid, 

^ and yet so ostentatious, that they remind me of 

• * 

whatever is most incongruous to any of the 
senses: of bulky animals with birds’ heads, (the 
only remains of antiquity to which indeed they 
bear any resemblance) and of attar of roses from 
some cheap shop, refreshed and renovated by 
the fumes of sulphur. They are purgcnt; but 

It is the purgence that arises from the very last 

• 

stage of putridity. 

These are your enemies: I am not. These 

would be your followers; I would not. I was 

• 

the first to abjure the party of the wliigs, and 
shall be the last to abjure the principlos. \yhen 
the leaders had broken all their promises to the 
nation, had shewn their utter incapacity to 
inanasfc its affairs, and their inclination to 
crouch before the enemy, I permitted my heart, 
after some struggles, to subside, and repose in 
the cool of this reflection. Let them escape: 
it is only the French nation that ever dragged 
such feebleness to the scaffold. 
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LETTER ir. 

' < 

Writers have often made a distinetion, in 
the very midst of party zeal, between the events 
of the dayj and those which, in their opinion, 
were more likely to interest future generations. 
Our age, which has abolished so many distinc¬ 
tions of less moment, has at last abolished this; 
and the events of the day, and the advantages 
which our statesmen may derive from them* 
will perhaps be of more importance to posterity, 
than any that have occurred in this country since 
the establishment of Christianity. 

To speculate on the future, is common to the 
minds of all: some confine th ir speculations to 

their own advantages, some to the prosperity or 

glory of their country, and others extend them 

f 

to the remotest interests of mankind. Of the 
first it is expedient to say nothing: the latter 
two parties are to be commended, according to 
the means they adopt for the propagation of 
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their tenets. But some events are so stupend¬ 
ous, that the wise and simple, the active and in¬ 
dolent, men of pleasure and religious men, make 
• 

the same inquiry, and almost* with the same so¬ 
licitude, What will he the result Something 
we must have to direct us, and something to 
rest upon in the progress of our pursuits. Fond 
as every man is of indulging in conjectures, and 
particularly in those which he himself has raised 
up from the foundation, 1 think it safer to be 
guided in my opinion of wh: t is likely to occur, 
by the indications of those who touch the very 
springs, and who regulate, as far as human power 
can do so, the machinery of politics. On this 
principle I shall examine the declaration of Lord 
Castlereagh ; freely, as becomes an Englishman ; 
decorously, as becomes a gentleman; and, t#the 
best of my judgment, narrowly and intimately, as 
becomes a politician and a scholar. I presume 
then to form no opinion of my own, on the plans 
and intentions of our government: 1 mount no 
hippogrif, and contend with no chimera. 


In the speech of Lord Castlereagh, on the 
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augmentation of die army from the militia, the 
principal expression is liable to serious misun¬ 
derstanding, and not at all the less so for being 
several times repeated. I shall transcribe it as it 
Jirst appears,from XheLondonPachet of the twelfth 
of November; a paper, in my opinion, written 
with more purity, and conducted with more im¬ 
partiality than any other* 

“ It had followed thatt because our exer- 
tions were limited^ progressive^ and accord¬ 
ing to the natural powers of man, that we 
have gone on progressiveli/j to successes and 
victories, lie was satisfied that in sodoini; we 
had done well, and that the resources of the 
country had grown instead of being diminished; 
because the energies of the country had not 
been sacrificed by any unnatural extension of 
our power whatsoever.” 

Progression was never the result of limitation; 
but it is true enough that we ha^e gone on /;ro- 
gressivchf. because, our exertions were progress 
sive. 1 should rather have attributed this con- 





fused and turbid sentence to a certain country¬ 
man of his, who so constantly announces in the 
public prints that he is coming again into office, 
had I not read it in a paper where the debates are 
given correctly, .and where his Lordship’s party 
and principles are never misrepresented. It is 
not, however, my intention to pry for petty 
faults in the language of an elocpient and able 
man; but I must remark that, where a man’s 
aims or reasonings are clear and definite, his 
language is rarely otherwiseThe nafMvalpow» 
eps of man form a distant lin’v of connexion with 
the subject. The first and simple meaning of the 
words, is the physical power of the creature man: 
the next is—by dropping a little our attention 
from the word the general powers which 

he possesses, both by the principles of his growth, 
and by the moral energies which he has acquired, 
from his situation and his exertions in society. 

Instead of the natural powers of man** his 
Lordship evidently means the military power of 
the nation, 
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Politicians can seldom talk like philosophers 
with any safety, or act like them with any suc¬ 
cess. There is a certain species, or rather a cer¬ 
tain stage, of refinement, that rejects plain lan¬ 
guage : but the perfection of true refinement is 
to appreciate it justly. Upon this foundation, 

and upon this only, rests sovereign and consum¬ 
mate eloquence. The thunderbolts of Demost¬ 
henes and Pascal, men without any third in 
vigour and purity of expression, were not forged 
in the caverns of Etna, nor anvilled out by 
giants. Common minds, and among these aVe 
some very learned^ wonder what there is about 
these writers, to strike so forcibly. The secret 
is this: they throw aside every thing thatobstructs 
their force, and look steadily before they strike. 

I wish to see a little more precision both in 

I 

the style and in the counsels of our Parliament, 
There is a wide difference between the extension 
of powers and the exertion of them. An idler may 
extend his arms when he yav/ns, wider than a pu¬ 
gilist when he fights. It appears to me that our 



poiVer, if not too much extended, has been often 
extended in a wrong direction, and that it has not 
been exerted so constantly and regularly, as was 
requisite for its health and vigour. In estimating 
our successesj.l must confess I attribute more 
to the climate of Russia, than to the counsels of 
11 the cabinets in Europe. For twenty years, 
every one was equally swayed by blind passions 
and lame counsels. In all governments, and at all 
times, the passions both mislead and debilitate; 
but energy is true wisdom. It never varies in 
its essence; it varies in i's application inces¬ 
santly. It has, however, one great channel, and 
runs into no other until this be full. Our enemy 
is France. What portion of France? Her army. 
What raises this army; what supports it; what 
puts it in motion; what gives it its direction? 
Bonaparte. Against him, then, should all our 
efforts be made incessantly; even if he had com¬ 
mitted no cruelties against our countrymen: if 
he had imprisoned, if he had assassinated, none 
of them; if Captain Wright were still living, 
the glory of his glorious professi6n; if he had 
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never been extended on the rack; if he had 
never called on his beloved country to think, 
amidst her victories, on his captivity, and to 
avenge his unmerited and cruel death. We 
fight against Bonaparte^ and have been fight¬ 
ing against him, until more than one gene¬ 
ration of warriors has passed away. Yes, we 
are permitted to fight, but we must not attempt 
to dethrone him. He calls himself sacred; we 
hold him so. We must not even interfere in 
his government, because it might irritate the 
French! Is this the language of the eloquent 
and ardent Burke? Are these the maxims of 
him who is fantastically called “ the great 
statesman now no more,” the heaven-born 
minister?” Prove that you believe in the divf- 
nity of his descent, by believing in the inspi¬ 
ration, or at least in the wisdom, of his coun¬ 
sels. He could not do what the elements have 

*' 

done. He contended with the torrent of lava; 
you trample on the scattered cinders. The 
population of France is exhausted. This is the 
great arithmetic of politicians. Three hundred 
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thousand extinct, three hundred and fiftv thou- 
sand prisoners, in the space of twelve mAutbs, 
Neither exchequer nor conscription can repair 
these losses. The wildernesses of a vast nation 
wail aloud with them: her neighbours fly from 
her, as under the ban of God. Yet we are to 
treat, with delicacy^ and approach with caution, 
ii most insolent and ferocious band of robbers. 
If we really feel, or ought to feel, any respect 
for the French character, a character which the 
manly English held ever in sovereign contempt^ 
long before its rottenness lost the varnish that 
covered it, if we really do however feel respect 
or tenderness for a people so prostituted to all 
the most hideous forms of .tyranny, one after 
another, let us assist them to reassert the com¬ 
mon dignity of our nature, and to pour their 
vengeance on our common enemy. If we leave 
hirn««y of his conquests, if we leave him as 
large a territory as that with which Louis XIV 
conquered Alsace and a part of the Netherlands, 
will not he reconquer whatever he has lost? 
Shall we again be contented with an experi- 
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mental peace ? Shall we ever be able to make 
one of another kind, with a wretch so perfidious 

t ^ 

and remorseless? The million of human lives 
which he has sacrificed to his ambition, demand 
his life: eternal justice demands it. What! 
shall we fight only until he consents to ex¬ 
change some stone walls for some sugar-planta¬ 
tions, and throws down the bag of horse-beans 
that he holds up against our coffee? What 

i 

scoffs, what bitter scorn would Lord Chatham 
(no one can mistake the Lord Chatham I mfjan) 
pour forth against England, crouching from an 
elevation to which she never rose before, down 
to a degradation to which the united world could 
not reduce her! W® never have compromised 
with crime: we never warred before against so 
foul and pusillanimous a criminal. Shall that 
contemptible faction, which could neither con¬ 
duct a war, nor preserve a peace, presume to 
set limits to our exertions and our enthusiasm ? 
Shall those who felt their superiority to it, in 
the midst of their reverses, both in abilities and 
in probity, contract a torpor, as they would do, 
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by joining hands with it ? Shall they not rather 
pursue that policy to which they ascribe the 

renovation of our prosperity, and demand, as 

♦ 

their powerful ’leader wouTd have dictated, 
“ indemnity for the past and security for the 
future?’* If the power of France within its an¬ 
cient limits, and under its most dissolute and 
effeminate kings, was enough to threaten and 
disturb the whole continent of Europe, and ul¬ 
timately (as we have seen) to subjugate it, will 
you permit such a nation to ietain an accession 
of strength, torn by perfidy and violence from 
our confederates and allies, and residing in the 
hands of a tyrant, who hath incessantly stalked 
forward from usurpation io usurpation! You 

'I 

shew alacrity enough in enterprises in which 
the people second you reluctantly. Will you 
shew none where the quarrel is as much their* 
as yours? Is this a sufficient reason for what 
you are pleased to call your moderation ? “ We 
are not to meddle,** my Lord Castlereagh says, 
“ with that great and powerful country itself.” 
Why not? Has not that great and powerful 



country meddled with every other ? Is she not 
great and powerful, because she has done sov^ 
Is it not lawful in all warfare, is it not expedient, 
and in our own power at present, to chastise 
aggressions, to avenge injuries; and is not a se¬ 
vere and signal retribution the surest guard E^ainst 
their recurrence? I am astonished at so pacific 

I 

and soft a declaration; I am in consternation at 
such a dereliction of duty, as indeed it appears 
to me, from a man so brave and honourable as 
Lord Castlereagh. I am certain he would fen- 
counter the danger of instant death, to rescue 
any utter stranger, if he beheld him exposed to 
such crneities and indignities, as Bonaparte 
hath inflicted on nfany hundred thousands of 
the bravest and best among mankind. It is not 
the language of his heart; it is not the counsel 
of his understanding; it is rot the system he 
‘will follow. . If he should, the cries of millions 
unredressed, will sound for ever, in his ears, 

•i.j ' • f <r 

amidst the sarcasms of that profligate and de- 
ipraded crew, which no one in the gami|g-house 
is now desperate enough to lead, and no one in 
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the tavero is shameless enough to follow. Would 
it not, without all Ihis^ be enough to recollect^ 
and receive no pleasure from, the unrivalled elo¬ 
quence of his departed friend ? He has long been 

• • 

without a competitor in the House of Com¬ 
mons: be is DOW without an opponent. The 

• 

tide of popular opinion never rose higher, and 
never rose less tumultuously. Until the present 

hour, indeed, the nation was never unanimous; 

\ 

nor was there ever a time wheii the enemy hath 
sufl^Ted such sudden and terrible and reiterated 
reverses. Unless we follow him up while we can, 
the spirit of England will be more broken than 
the spirit of France. We are driven no longer to 
expedients or experiments.^ The season for di¬ 
versions is over. We fight with surer weapons 
than finances. Refinements in policy seldom 
have succeeded with any people, and with us 
would be just as foolish as to substitute the 
rapier for the bayotitt. Alacrity, and steadiness, 
and force, must do the business; a force, ac¬ 
tive, incessant, uhdiminished, and undivided. 
The further we advance, the further do we keep 
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the enemy from the resources of our allies, and 
the more is his recruiting-ground contracted. 
I see no reason to believe that the English of 
the present day would be averse from occupying 

^ f fi 

the same cities and fortresses that were,, con¬ 
quered by the Duke Of Marlborough, or would 

% 

think it less glorious or less just to conquer them 
from Bonaparte than from Louis. The rejgn of 
Queen Anne will not be looked back upon as 
the reign of inferiority or defeat. Even those 
who ultimately brought about a premature and 

4 

ignoble peace, never talked of consulting the 

feelings and the delicacy” of the French. Yet 

honorable sentiments then prevailed in France, 

and human society had acquired a polish and a 

< 

grace, the traces of which are now to be found 
in only a few families. Certainly^ since that 
epoch, civilization has been retrograde. “ The 
vallies have been exalted^ and the high places 
laid low,** equally to the detriment of both. 
But only oiie man, in modern times, hath founded 
a system of government on the abolition of po¬ 
lished letters for the education of youth, and on 
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a mental no less than a bodily dependence, of all 
classes, on'the chieftain. The young men of 

England are not yet instructed in these rudi- 

» 

ments: the gramgnar of Attilajs not taught in 
our schools. We remember what we were with 
satisfaction, and feel with exultation what we 
arc. But the tide that carries us onward may 
overthrow us if w^ stop. We must fulfil the 
will of Heaven, so clearly manifested. We must 
restore to Holland the liberty we received from 
herj» We must fix on an etel'n'd basis the peace 
and independence of every power in Europe. 
He who believes in the possibility of this, with¬ 
out the extinction of Bonaparte, has lost his 
intellects, as many have dcvie, by the sudden 
and overwhelming influx of good fortune. He 
will turn his eyes upon Experience, and drop 
them without iiearing her voice, or recognizing 
her features. Such unhappy men are to be 
found, unquestionably; but there is not an offi- 

'i •* 

cer of regulars, militia, or volunteers, who would 
not gladly fall into the rear of Prince Eugene: 
there is not a statesman, unless your Ho^icks 



ftftd Poosdnbys are called so, who would not 
carefblty and zealously correct the blunders that 
crept into the Treaty of Utrecht Shall we a 
second time tea^ the laurels from the brow of 
Victory, and substitute a crown of thorn!? Shall 
we toll as heartily to raise up again the Colos* 
sus We have thrown down, as ever we toiled to 
demolish and subvert it ? Should we not^ instead 
of soldering it up, efiace the effigy, erase the 
Superscription, break it in pieces, throw it into 
thb and Restore it to the nations from 

whose tribute^-money'It was cast, and affiidst 
'whose curses ii strided over a “ sea of troubles ?** 

iscUrious, that we sbotftd^ always put into 
the form of questions the things that are the 
least questionable. The nation is unanimous: 
every man cries aloud, ^ffet^this war be the 
^last with Bonaparte^'^ Our manifesto ought to 
^l»e simply this>' DiUvtr up the usurper and his 
usu/fpati^s; m%es0ore to you the blessings of 
peace, ymv ancient lam and rights, three 
^fsimdred 0sQtmmd if your brethren* Are thry nrd 
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wofth wm thfi moH. 

^ of ^ 


i]^soi(kibUt mA the 

It ^ 


LETTER »f. 

By tbe Homp laws, in a counj^rj where sla* 
very was tolerated, where indeed it was a cus- 
jtom and an institution, and no family was with-. 

out the uses of it, citizem were commanded to 

® •» 

rescue and protect a slave from the chastisement 
of an enraged master. According to the laws 
of Egypt, if any one saw a man attacked or rob¬ 
bed, and gavenoi^uccour, he was condemned to 

death. 

« 

If such atten^ons were considered due to 
slaves and stingers; if they were commanded 
by one nation not very bumaee, and by another 
not celebrated for its free^pi, ^fOw infinitely 
more imperative, at the pre|ent hour, are the 
dictees of ree«^ii, of ho^oiar, and of policy, on 
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the allied sovereigns, to maintain the common 
rights of nations, and to assert the common dig¬ 
nity of man. Some monarchs have sought glory 
from war, some from the adtftinistration of jus¬ 
tice, and some from the preservation of pe;^ce. 

'T 

But nothing that is vain can be glorious. If a 
war, however successful, shall have brought no 
accession of power or freedom,. the blood ex¬ 
pended in it will have flowed in vain. To en- 
»gage in it with so futile a design, as merely to 
bind at last an Atheist with an oath, and an as?, 
sassin with a piece of red tape, is just as foolish 
and as wicked, as it would be to discharge a can¬ 
non into a crowded market-place, for a jubilee, 
or to burn dowh part of a city for illumination. 
No military despot, not even the one we are 
fighting, hath ever destroyed the commerce', or 
ever squandered away the livesoMais subjects, 
so wantonly. 

» 

In this our war, for every man who is not a 
Frenchman may call it his^ all the great objects' 
for ♦which wars should be undertaken, must be 



attained at once, or all must be abandoned for 
ever. If the plunderer, the perjurer, the poisoner, 
should^ through weakness or baseness, be per¬ 
mitted to abscond, qew wars will certainly fol¬ 
low, and certainly not successful ones. For 
people will exert no zeal in defence of those pa¬ 
trons who have suffered their patrimony to fall 
into dilapidation. The rulers of the Continent, 
amidst their perpetual w^ars, have never waged 
any, in unions for the interests of their people, 
Sweden, who has produced more great kings 
than all the nations of Europe, has called to the 
succession of her throne a new Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus. This illustrious man will hold together 
the couft'deracy, and, together with the Empe¬ 
ror of Russia^ will visit, with signal chastise¬ 
ment, the first defection., Let us see w^hether 
the people, or whether their governors, are in- 
constant. All the successes that have been 
gained in Germany arise from the profound ha¬ 
tred in which the French character is holden, 

I if 

whenever time has been allowed for its develope- 
ment. Cruelties and persecutions may be for- 
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given; bodily wants and sufferings may be as> 

•TV 

suaged; but fraud and fallacy, once detected, 
are followed with incessant and unrelenting ha^ 
tred; not because they argue the depravity, but 

' f 

because they prove the insufficiency of those 
who have employed them; because they force 
iis to acknowledge that vve have been weaker 
than the weak, and because they have committed 
the most flagrant outrages on our dormant and 
unsuspicious self-love. 

The domestic who robs a house is punished 
more severely than the thief who steals into it 
from without Murder itself is viewed by the 
laws as more atrocious, and is prosecuted with 

, f 

a vengeance and a fury at which even war would 
shudder and shrink, when it is committed by that 
person whose affection (if institutions the most 
universal are founded upon reason, or if love 
springs from the bosom of nature) should be the 
most ardent and the most faithful. 

Such isthedelinquency of Napoleon Bonaparte; 



I will not say first against Spain, but certainly 

there the most conspicuously; both from the 

manifold and vast advantages he had derived 

from her alliance, and from the tremendous vicis- 

* 

situdes of the conflict, to which that glorious 
nation, as became her renown and dignity, rose 
up against her oppressor. Such are his repeated 
crimes in the various states of northern Italy ; 
to which, in the language of their poet, he made 
it appear that liberty, after too long an absence, 
had at last returned. Let it be remembered by 
our own country, as well as by all others, that 
■the independence of the Italian states received 
the solemn recognition of France; and that the 
violation of this independewee was the princijwl 

and determining motive of the war. There is a 

» 

set of politicians, who talk of moderation, not 

only as good dnd laudable in itself, but as pecu- 

/ 

liarly due to the feelings of the French : and this 
moderation is to be exercised, it seems, by ab¬ 
staining from all claims whatsoever on the resti¬ 
tution of their rapine and spoliations. On this 
principle, it was very delicate in the conven- 
tionists of Cintra, to load* their ships for them 
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with whatever they had plundered from the Spa¬ 
niards and Portuguese. Saints and coaches, and 
candlesticks, and crucifixes, and ear-rings, and 
shoe-buckles, and the miniatures that won the 
hearts, and the padlocks that preserved the trea¬ 
sury of the ladies, were boxed and nailed down, 
and directed, as the property of his Serene High¬ 
ness the Duke of Abrantes. Private and public, 
and consecrated property, was not held inviolable 
until it was sanctified by French confiscation. 
Respect was not due to alliances^ reverence v/as 
not due to religion ; delicacy to the French su¬ 
perseded and suspended all other obligations. 
Is there not also a sort of delicacy due to the 
tender and the wounded conscience? Perhaps 
not: 1 maybe mistaken: but here I stand firmly, 
and adjure the regenerators and improvers of our 
old English maxims, that tl 3y will not allow 
their susceptibility to relax the state-morals of 
their forefathers, nor hold any thing more iloli- 
cate than justice. 

French feelings indeed! what are they ? the 
feelings of wolves dn winter. Flave not the 
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wretches outstripped the halloo of every tatter 
demallion who has cracked his whip to the pack ? 
You would as wisely consult the tender appe¬ 
tite, and as safely stroke down the soft skins, of 
a menagerie of tigers. They are dejected, dis¬ 
comfited, subdued, and scattered: for the nations 
have risen up against them. Let them recover 
their former power and posture, as they will do, 
if the spirit of those nations be not seconded, and 
if their sufferings be not redressed; let them, 
ajid you will never afterwards come forward with 
the prow'ess and the terrors which are now at 
your command. Your well-dressed ambassadors, 
and your ingenious state-papers, in which I must 
observe that the weakest governments and the 
worst causes have generally shone most, may be 
very much admired in the drawing-room, and at 
the breakfast-table; and you will have glorious 
opportunities of breeding up your children (I 
mean you who have seats in parliament) to the 
study of diplomacy; but you will Iiave lost for 
ever that bright pre-eminence on which you 
stand at present, and you must prepare the means 
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of taxation for the support of indefinite and hope¬ 
less wars. 

To abolish the power of Bonaparte, you must 
abolish the genius which erected that power: 
and how can it be done but by the extinction 
of the individual ? We know the*exhaustion of 
France when he assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment. Was it ever, or can we reduce it, lower ? 
If we can, are we certain we can reduce it to that 
pitch from which he cannot raise it again ? No, 
nothing is certain but that his extinction is ne¬ 
cessary for the repose and independence of Eu¬ 
rope : and nothing comes nearer to certainty, 
than that France, the .country which now suffem 
the most from him, will be among the most 
anxious and the most energetic, if called on^ and 
assured of help^ to dash him headlong from his 

elevation. Should it be otherwise, let her learn, 

_ » 
that the Franks were not the first colony that* 

settled on her soil, nor the most powerful, nor 

the most worthy. 
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LETTER IV. 

The Whigs, I understand, lovers too pas* 
sionate, are in a cruel dilemma between their 
tenderness and their ardour. Sometimes they 
would not p»’ess too far such a high-minded and 
generous people as the French: next minute 
they tell us that ministers arc wasting our strength 
and money most deplorably, by their languor 
and ^delays. Will neither story do ? Will no¬ 
body listen ? Was ever beneficence so abused! 
were ever poor creatures, in the last cries and 
struggles of debility, so unpitiedand neglected? 

I 

Honest men, I confess, have generally in the 
present’times an aversion to the VV^big faction ; 
not because it .is suitable, either to honesty or 
understanding, to prefer the narrow principles of 
the opposite party, but because in every country 
lax morals wish to be, and arc, identified with 
public freedom, and because in our own a few 
of the very best have been found in an associa- 


1 ) 
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tion with all the very worst. This raises their 
indignation. They iil endure to see the liberal 
and ingenuous, those whose warm hearts court 
society, and arp anxious that the world should 
be governed by the wisest and the most virtuous, 
bound by a factitious honour, in subordination 
to a league of six or seven families, tugging at a 
galley which is never to leave the shore, further 
than conduces to the petty traffic, or the pusilla¬ 
nimous recreation, of these masters. 

9 

Whenever the Tories have deviated from their 
tenets, they have enlarged their views, and ex¬ 
ceeded their promises. The Whigs have always 
taken an inverse course. Whenever they have 
come into power, they have previously been 
obliged to shift those maxims, and to temporize 
with those duties, which they had not the 
courage either to follow or to renounce. The 
character of Lord Rockingham gave them a re¬ 
spectability, and the genius of Burke added a 
splendour, which have long since utterly passed 
away: and the nation sees at last, that nothing 
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is more unsound and perishable than what is 
founded on an oligarchy of gamesters and adven¬ 
turers, Those who constituted themselves the 
guardians of the people’s rights, have been driven 
from the charge of them for malversation ; and^ 
what shews how utterly they were detested 
and abjured, the property of Englishmen is 
thrown down at the mercy of people whose re¬ 
sponsibility, they tell us plainly, lies entirely 
and solely among themselves; and who are 
watched only by a race made active from the 
hunger that keeps them out of doors. The 
leader of these, if ever they acknowledge one, is 
usually some young person whom good fortune 
alone has rendered discontented. He counte¬ 
nances and supports his uncourtly sycophants, 
with little satisfaction, and less gratitude. They 
discover by degrees, that he becomes the more 
restive the more he is patted and pampered, and 
that to curry him is as dangerous as to catch 
and halter him. He also finds, that although 
there is something animating in the bustle and 
shouts of throwing off, there is more to vex and 

o 3 
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harass, in the spurring, and the thorns, and the 
mire, of the pursuit. The gentleman soon re¬ 
tires from public dinners; indignant that similar 
professions should give a similar and truly a joint 
claim, to some haranguing shopkeeper, on the 
bursts of applause, the clinking of glasses, and 
other regalia of equal value, which he fancied his 
own in perpetuity, as sovereign of the sliamhles. 
To complete.* his disgust, be retires at last under 
an unjust suspicion of altered or wavering prin¬ 
ciples. Little know the* licentious crowd that 
never was he more out of humour with his ad¬ 
versaries, than for thrusting him among such 
friends. 

These brightening and bracing days, these 
breezes of health and renovation, blovv away alt 
foppery, and bring the most active and certain 
remedy against all fastidiousness. In the per¬ 
petual effervescence of society, sometimes the 
crimes are uppermost, a.id sometimes the follies. 
The latter of these seasons is neither the har¬ 
vest-time nor the harrowing-time of the poli- 
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tician, but the vintage of the moralist. He sits by 
himself in the chequered arbour of life: the light 
and luxuriant foliage flaps around him : he looks 
down complacently on the basin of froth beneath 
him: he chooses the most prominent bubble: 
he blows it into the air, and watches its course 
and colours as it rolls and rises. Some burst 
sooner, some later; all, however, burst; yet all 
afford, in their frail generations, a little pastime 
to the idle, a little derision to the stupid, and 
perhaps more than it little reflection to the con¬ 
siderate and wise. Every man is amused by the 
offspring of vanity, although no man ever ac¬ 
knowledged his own children bv that mother. 
We must not indulge at present in the comedy 
of life, in the leisure of speculation, or oven in 
the tranquillity of contempt. Whoever is not 
with us, is against us; and it is equally criminal 
to desert from tlic rear guard as from tlie ad¬ 
vanced. 

It would be pleasant, at any other time, to 
observe here the spirit and energy, there thesa- 
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gacity and deliberation, of those, who, ashamed 
as they justly might be, to bear the name of 
Whig, renounced it for that of Foxite. If we 
had not witness;ed the achievements of these 
heroes at Constantinople and Alexandria, we 
might form some conception of them from thoif 
speeches and their writings. Self-sufficiency 
hath always been insufficiency. 

The last of our factions is now humbled to the 
dust: yet,unhappily, those who have beeiircen- 
siired by it for doing too little, seem ready to 
sit down and enjoy their triumph over this charge, 
and resolved, at all events, not to be reviled for 
doing at last too .much. The hand of govern¬ 
ment never was so powerful as at present; not 
in breaking down our laws and liberties, not in 
gusts of eloquence, but in ihe spirit of all ranks 
and conditions of men, against the inveterate 
enemy of our country. A minister in these 
limes requires no more abilities than a market- 
woman. We have collected, we have disci¬ 
plined, and we pay a mighty force: to render it 
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all efficient, and to direct it against one point, 
until there is nothing to resist it, or until it is^ 
driven back, is our only policy. To treat, to 

temporize, would be infatuation. Say only to 

« • 

the French, “ abandon Bonaparte, restore your 
conquests, and peace is concluded. You pro¬ 
posed that the conqueror should cede nothing: 
we accepted the challenge, and will keep the 
conditions.’* 

I see no danger in. exertion ; I see much, even 
yet, in relaxation. We must demand Bonaparte as 
ihe Homans demanded Hannibal. Indeed we 
must follow in more than one instance the sys¬ 
tem of that wise republic. What it was we know 
thoroughly ; those who do not, may refer to a 
clear exposition of it in the commentary on the 
first books of l^-ivy. We seem to reject it with 
as much jealousy, as we rejected the civil code 
of the later empire. The word system is men¬ 
tioned with contempt by us: it is confounded 

with theory, but in fact it is the very contradis- 

« 

tinction. In politics that is a system which hath 
stood, that is a theory which is proposed to stand* 
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Now is the time to act eftectively. By the 
violent disruption of society, and by the levelling 
pressure of universal subjugation, a solidity is 
given to the nations of the : as the 

sands of the sea are compacted and hardened by 
the recent wave. 


LETT'ER V. 

Lord Liverpool, in dcclaringthat he “would 
not ask any thing from our enemies, which we 
ourselves in similar ciicuinstaiices would refuse,*’ 
at once places England in the same situation as 
Bonaparte hath placed l^Vance. Let us examine, 
by what necessity or on what principle of justice. 
We never have been in similar circumstances, 
and never can be. Wc never have occupied 
with our troops the capitals of the continent; 
we never have confiscated their money; we 
never have burned their merchandize; we never 
have driven the horses and oxen from their towns 
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and villaqjes; we never have forced away their 
artisans and labourers from the loom and from 
the plough ; we never have marched off in liand- 
cutfs their students from the universities; we 
never have condemned to a cruel death those 
writers who gave intelligence to our djsadvan- 

9 

tage ; we never have violated onr treaties with 
their governors, flor overturned the governments 
at onr pleasure, Tlie conduet, mind, and temper 
of the two nations, are altv^gether so dissimilar, 
that it is not only puerile and trifling, but base 
and wicked, to imagine ourselves “ in similar 
circumstances/’ Whence can such iraagina- 
lions proceed, hut from some latent dis[)osition 
to act as F»'ance hath dyne; or from some ad¬ 
mission at least that we might have acted so, or 
may'so act hereafter ? 

• 

We have the clearest right, a right unques¬ 
tionable even by our enemy himself, to demand 
from the French people such terms as Bonaparte 
would have demanded from us. What they are, 
we know to a certainty; both from his conduct to- 
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ward every other nation, and from his menaces 
to ourselves. We know that he, like the Romans, 
ntakes every people pay the expcnces of his war 
against it: and indeed to act otherwise is folly. 
We know also that his wars have been unjust. 
If he hath extorted from others the sums neces- 
sa-y to subjugate them, when hostility was ma- 
nifr'-itly most inicjuitous, what .can he more iii- 


disputalilr than that \vr, v, iio insist that wc 


have Ijoth policy and e<juity on our side, should 
demand at least as much I'rom -our adversary. Jf 
wv forgive the French the horrrble cruelties they 
have both committed and excited against our 
neighbours anti allies; if we foreive them the 
,^;ohil)ition of our commerce and the accumula- 
ii(V 5 of om taxes ; if vve forgive them the slaugh¬ 
ter oi two or three hundred thousand men; the 


ruin of triple that number, the poverty of millions, 
the misery and broken hearts which are ec|Uiiljy 
out of sight and out of calculation ; do we not 


forgive a great deal more iian ever yet was for¬ 
given by ihe victorious ? a great deal more than 
ever was alleged as a legitimate cause of war ? a 
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great deal more than first aroused in us such en¬ 
thusiasm and unanimity against them ? a great 
deal more than would arm us afresh for the con¬ 
flict, even in the bosom of peace, even in the 

« • 

hour of affliction and calamity? yes, infinitely 
more than is sufficient to urge into resistance and 
rebellion, even the humblest, thv? m*.v’kest, the 
most hopeless, of the oppressed. Has Lord Li. 
vcrpool ever mad*-, or attempted to make, a cal¬ 
culation of the losses we alone have sustained by 
fjie war? In taxes, in debt, in privation and di¬ 
minution of trade, does it not exceed one thou¬ 
sand millions ? What profits ought one hundred 
thousand sailors alone to have brought to their 
employers in the space of twenty years ? In re- 
eompence for all these, if we must forswear the 
practice of the Romans, and of every other great 
and powerful nation, and are determined to carry 
on our own shoulders, and to throw afterwards 
on the shoulders of our children, the burdens 
imposed on us by the vanquished, we shall re¬ 
quire that they deliver up the rapacious and in¬ 
satiable plunderer, for whose sole benefit these 
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wrongs and robberies were committed ; and that 
they institute such a system of national police as 
will fender a repetition of them impossible. In¬ 
stead of rendering France a country not desirable 
or fit to live in, a condition to which Bonaparte 
declared he would reduce Great Britain, let each 

I 

party keep at a peace what neither could recover 
by war. This is the calm proposal of our enemy, 
suggested as the basis of pacification. He ac¬ 
knowledged it fair and equitable. What was jus¬ 
tice then, cannot be injustice now. We accept 
the new French measure, which he has forced 
into our hands, and we will fill it up even to a 
kiiiogram. 


LETTER VI. 

Those princes who help Id remove, or coun¬ 
tenance the removal of, the landmarks to inter¬ 
national polity, and bring their subjects into the 
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field under the pretext of restoring and fixing 
them, teach a lesson of injustice on the broad 
tablet of instruction now adopted so generally in 
this country. It is impressed by the stronger 

t i 

on the weaker, and is quickly taken up by all 
ages and conditions. Whatever king punishes 
a criftie after pardoning those of Bonaparte, and 
possessing the power of avenging them, is guilty 
of gross injustice. He pretends to seek indem¬ 
nity and security: on this pretence he calls a 
portion of his pqople from their families and oc¬ 
cupations, and demands a contribution from the 
rest. All accede to his proposal, because they 
consider that he will lay out their money to their 
advantage. Those who take the field, believe 

I 

that the days deducted from their labour will be 
compensated in the additional value of their pos¬ 
sessions, by the stability which will have accrued 
to these from such exertions. If, for any acces¬ 
sion of territory, or any other personal conve¬ 
nience, he shall forego the interests of his owm 
people^ and shall squander their substance and 
their lives, he must sacrifice by this blind ambi- 



tion not only the physical but the moral power 
of bis empire, and will probably see his new 
allies on a visit not of ceremony at his capital. 
It is easier to lose a friend than a rival: those 

I I 

M horn he has driven to a compromise, will never 
he much more delicate with him, than those 
\i'hom he has betrayed. 

“ Not only are they tyrants,” says Thucy¬ 
dides, “ who reduce others to slavery, but they 
also who can repress the violence and will not.” 

The Emperor of Germany is bound by oath to 
preserve the established laws under the repre* 
sentative system, “ Leges latas custoditurum, 
publica publico consilio curaturum.” He nei¬ 
ther is anointed nor receives the sword of state, 
before he answers the archbishop in,the affirma¬ 
tive to these questions, “ Whether he will not 
defend the church ? whether he will not admi¬ 
nister justice ? whether he will not protect the 
widow, the orphan, and all who shall deserve 
commiseration.” (Sleidan. lib. 1.11.) The princes 
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and othet representatives of the empife mal^je 
the same promise. By breaking it, they abdi¬ 
cate their authority. The Emperor of Germany 
cannot assume that dignity on the same terms as 
he chose to entitle himself the Emperor of 
Austria. Unless he both swears to do and does, 
what'the ancient constitutions of Germany re¬ 
quire from him,, he may be and ought to be de¬ 
throned as an usurper. Europe has not shed 
her blood for any half dozen of her families. 
She hath shed i,t, that all her thrones may be 
founded on laws, and all her laws on equity: 
she hath' shed it, that revolutions may never 
more be deemed glorious or desiral)le. What 
hath been forcibly taken by Bonaparte iiwu ili'i 
states and free cities of Germany, must be re¬ 
stored, to the value of the last farthing, else 
justice is not administered, else the widow, the 
orphan, and many thousands more wiio deserve 
commiseration, from the rapacity and ferocity of 
the French, will not have been avenged nor re¬ 
dressed. Unless this is done completely, there 
is no Emperor of Germany: for only on these 
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cpnditions can that eminent functionary be 
elected. Let those who, in the beginning of 
the French revolution, shewed such zeal against 
all innovation, shew it now, where innovation is 
most dangerous; let those who know the value 
of old customs, insist on the return of them to 
the palace, where old customs are most' vene¬ 
rable, Thrones can be secure only while king¬ 
doms are independent; for who will defend that 
by which he never was protected ? A country is 
not much the dearer to me bepause I moisten it 
with the sweat of my brow, nor a sovereign be¬ 
cause I have the honour of paying into his trea¬ 
sury a quarter of my possessions. I want some¬ 
thing more and better, to excite my enthusiasm 

I 

and to retain my affections. I must be certain 
that neither I, nor any one of my family or 
friends, shall be murdered, or robbed, or impri¬ 
soned, or even insulted, wdth impunity. Such 
are the oaths of sovereigns, in the presence of the 
Almighty, before they can officiate. Pie who 
violates his oath, breaks also the oath of allegi¬ 
ance to all his subjects; and he who takes not 
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the one, has no cla^m upon the other. The Em¬ 
peror of Germany is restored when he has re¬ 
stored the constitution of Germany, aj.-d re¬ 
dressed her grievances. Until* he hath doa^- so, 
his imperial robes are a fanci/-dms, fit only for 
one ga]?i night. 
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LEtTER VII. 

a 

Every man is looking over his map, and 
tracing with his pencil the boundaries of France. 
Some give less, and some alfow more, but all are 
fond oi hounding. The prettiest of these bound¬ 
aries, and the most delightful to the indulgence 

it 

of generosity, are the Alps, the Pyrenees, the 
sea, and the Rhine. Such are precisely what 
wise French politicians would desire for France, 
and what, for the same reason, a wise English 
politician would most strepuously contend that 
she never should obtain, • Those who would 
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willingly make France so charmingly compact, 
bear as much hatred to the French character as 
any other men. To inflict a just and deadly pu¬ 
nishment, for her* manifold and most atrocious 

crimes, they are willing enough that such a mon- 

\ 

tier as Bonaparte should be permitted to roam 
at large over her territories. We, however, 
whose eyes are unblinded by passion, must per¬ 
ceive that the power over them would extend, 
•and, in no moderate degree, over us: that, by 
opening to Bonaparte an insurance-oflice against 
all losses in war, we leave him the option, and 
present to him the encouragement, to diminish 
our means, and to increase the pressure of our 
•taxation. Depend* upon it, he requires no 
bonus to keep us in perpetual disquiet and war¬ 
fare. This system, if he^retayis one rood of em¬ 
pire, willbeof equal durationwith his existence. 
Is it possible (I appeal to every man in his 
senses) that Europe can enjoy security, or rest 
at peace one year, if three hundred thousand 
soldiers, now prisoners in foreign countries, art 
placed again under his standard ? It is not wise 
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to say, “ We have conquered them, and 
should conquer them again/' We vanquished 
them, as it were, in detachments: they are the 
produce of succes*sive conscriptions. Brave as 
are the armies,of our allies, indignant as they 
are at inguries, and elated with success, if all 
these French soldiers joined thA regiments at 
once, the united armies would be annihilated. 
Yet can we ever hope tO see again (or, alas! 

much longer) such unanimity, such enthusiasm ? 

» - 

Remember there is a Power among the rest, 
which will too certainly, when it has gratified 
its ambition, check the spirit of insurrection 
against France; a Power under which both li- 
bertyand genius have always languished. Her 
jealousy, of Russia is equal to her dread of 
France: and with Russia she has no affinity.— . 
For these reasons, we must instantly cease to do 
what we have always done* hitherto. We must 
throw away the paddle, and hoist the sails ; for 
we are no longer in calm water. The comfort- 

■ ' * »v ' 

able talk of husbanding qUr resources,** must 
t)e interrupted/ In a little tinie, by the nature 

£ 3 



Ojf things, therq n^ust be disaffection ant^. diffi* 

« 

dgnce. Let us do every thing we propose to da, 
while the force is whole aqd together, while thf 
spirit is one and the same. Six cqonths of ac* 

tive warfare, with all our heart and all our 

* # 

strength, will complete the task. If we manage 

and modify, w^inay fight another twenty years, 

« 

and leave off where we begun: but we must not 
be surprised to find atour return, as Ulysses did, 
that our wealth is consumed, and that our 
houses are occupied by the swineherd and 
beggar. 


LETTER VIII. 

i 

^ • 

pOMAjiric minds are npw become the most 
reasonable. "A little while ago, what f^n«- 
sible man cared a straw for tbp family of Bour¬ 
bon. At present, ^hat sensiWe man is ihw 
who does not cordially wish their restora- 



tioD ? If Louis XVIII. will erect his standard 
in the South of France, and the Emperor of 
Russia will authorize him to declare that the 
French prisoners shall return to their country 
on his accession to the throne, a bloodless revo» 
kition will instantly terminate a most sanguinary 
war. It*is only in this way that the captives can 
be restored to theis native land with safety to 
the neighbouring states. Those who differ 
ttom my opinion, must allow that their release 
and delivery to'the psesent Ruler, will require, at 
all events, an immense and ruinous araofed force, 
to be constantly kept up, both on the frontier 
and in this kingdom. The Bourbons, if re-esta* 
blished, must conciliate the qffections and obe<* 
dience of their people, by taking and continuing 
a line of {)oIicy far different. Whether the French 
are likely to be more or less happy by a change, 
is a question, I think, easily solved, but, reason¬ 
ing as politicians, quite indifferenyo us. Ha¬ 
tred and love have no place at the signature of 
treaties. One only object is held worthy of con¬ 


sideration: the durability of ^d^htagc, 
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parte will exercise, and perhaps k now exercis* 
ing, his usual, arts of corruption. To imagine, 
that in such a variety of characters, there are 
none whom he can intimidate or seduce, would 

• t 

be to form such a magnificent image of human 
nature, as we never shall find a basis to support. 
What he can do, we cannot, lie would not 
drown himself for the dominion of the ocean.— 
We cannot offer more than empire. There was 
indeed a time when the Directory was accces- 
sible to bribery, as was proved in the notorious 
case of the American Commissioners. But the 
Directors had foited the attacks of our Minister! 
He would not gratify the individuals; else he 
might easily have^ negotiated the evacuation of 

I* 

Holland, without any expenditure of human 

lives, and probably with loss money than sup- 

ported our war-establishment one single week. 

The alleged and legitimate object of the war 

would have been attained, to the satisfaction and 

joy, no less of the French themselves, than of 
« 

the English and of the Dutch. An event so 
desirable would have invested the Directory with 
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popularity,* power, and confidence; and our 
minister would have kept his word, both to the 
nation and to the allies. But these Directors 

had ridiculed his financial speculations; and, 

• • 

what is worse, experience had shewn the justice 
of their ridicule: they h^d first held him at arms* 
length;* they had afterwards thrown him into 
the mire; and Ije struck the most furiously 
when he had no longer an object to strike at. 

n 

We now discover that a fall of snow may do 
more mischief to an enemy than a fall of the 
funds. Blit this would not have done alone.->- 
It was by pressing on every calamity, by seizing 
on every advantage, by allowing no respite, no 
parley, that aggression was turned into flight, 
and denunciations were lost in dismay. 
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LETTER IX. 

Bonaparte has declared, and published in 
the Moniteur, to ail nations^ that ** the union of 
HolUmd to France is tke necessary consequence of 
ike union of Belgium,*' And again, that “ the 
duociation of the Batavians with their brothers in 
Belgium^ ought to he the first of their wishes^ the 

most pressing of their wants'* 

► '' 

I 

Like the hero described by Vohaire, contrary 
to his intention, more ludicrously than truly: 

tl ^^ for^a'^ les Francois d devenir heureux. 

He has also forced on other people a great 
number of pressing wants.” But now^ the 
first of their wishes” have been amply gratified, 
•and something from the ‘^ pressure of their 
wants”, hath been removed* they begin to look 
around for wbat is missing, and to inquire whe¬ 
ther this eclectic philosopher has not taken too 
much for his lessons. They would willingly 
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give him his cloak and his tablets again, for 
some of those trifles he has picked up in their 
houses. He must restore all. England has a 
right to retain ‘what she won by war. But hav¬ 
ing now acknowledged Holland as her ally, she 
.must assist her to recover what has been seized 
by Erance, and appifepriated under false pre- 

i. t 

tences. War, it has often been said, is a game 
of chance, in which the governors are the play- 
ers, and the things governed are the sta^e. Bo- 
naparte, with the consent and applause of all 
classes in France, played for the whole conti¬ 
nent against his empire; and every Frenchman 
took a share in the bank. After all sorts of 
packing, and shuffling, arid tricking, to say no¬ 
thing of mixing drugs of a soporific quality in 
the cakes and wine, he has lost all he played 
for. Yet we have such respect for his dexte¬ 
rity, such confidence in his honour, and such 
veneration for his goodness of heart, that we 

i 

not only think of giving him^back whatever he 
laid down, but also a great part of what he failed 
to win, and wfiat, as^ belonging to others, we 
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have no right to dispose of in any manner, with¬ 
out first obtaining their consent. Yet, besides 
all this, we sweep the board for him, lift the 
Candlesticks, and make him a present of the 
card-money. ‘ 

The English are the only people in the uni¬ 
verse that ever played, voluntarily, this losing 

* 

game. They sit down to it quietly, night after 
night, to the astonishment of their observers^ the 
despair of their friends, and the derision of their 

f 

iidversaries. 


LETTER X, 

ti . 

In giving so violent a shock to France, Eu- 
rope herself must receive no gentle one. There 
will, probably, be yet a long vibration before 
there is an equilibrium. Denmark and Saxony 
are forfeited. These are sufficient to indemnilj 
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the minor belligerents; and the two more pow¬ 
erful will be amply rewarded, by humbling the 
only nation, and subverting the only potentate, 
formidable to their greatness. The terms of 
peace proposed by Lord Liverpool are' merely 
speculative, and leave him all desirable latitude 
of e!xplanation. The confederates on the con¬ 
tinent shew none of that sickly and imbecile 
delicacy, which is more suitable to lovers than 
to enemies. They will demand, in some shape 
or other, aiii equivalent for all the spoliations 

authori^ied by the French government, and all 

« 

the wanton mischiqt’ committed by its armies. 
Unless they fulfil this duty, they will have be¬ 
come more criminal than Bonaparte. They 

• 

will have acted against an express and formal 
cormpact with their people. He has entered 
into no compact with Frenchmen. His power, 
relative to France, is commensurate with his 
will: his constitution w'as planned by himself, 
without any concurrence or consultation, and 
presented to \them under fixed bayonets. He 
qbserved to Ferdinaqd, the captive King of 



Spain, how naturally men would avenge them¬ 
selves for the homage that was exacted/ 

We must remember, and bear constantly in 
mind, that other rights and interests, beside^ 
our own, are equally to be defended. The ba- 
lance of Europe thust be restored and fixed. 
There must be an efficient counterpoise to 
France. If she retains a population of twenty 
millions, which it would be against all political 
precedent for conquerors to permit, the confede¬ 
rate States of Germany should amount to thirty 
millions* Twenty in one government are equal 
to thirty in several. He knows little of the 
Germans, who knows not the antipathy of eveiy 
principality to its neighbour. We ought not to 
imagine that the House of Austria* will always 
be friendly to their liberties. On the contrary, 
we most recollect that she has diminished, if 
not destroyed, the privileges of every nation she 
has governed. It required the most wantoU 
and outrageous wrongs to incline the people 
of' the NetherlaUds to ihe side of France; 
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a moral and religious race, in all respects 
the opposite of the French, If Belgium,, and 
Venice, and the Milanese, and Tuscany, and 
Parma, are recovered, they* should be strength¬ 
ened by such an accession of territory, and sjuch 
confederacies, as may defend them from the 
collusions and compromises of Austria and 
France. But the power most to be strengthened 

is Sardinia. We are not only to provide an in- 

+ 

demnity for the loss of dominion so many years; 
we are not only*to give a narrow line of coast, 
bordering Piedmont, and an island so poor as 
Corsica, No; the dominions of this potentate 
must be made strong enough to form an eternal 
barrier for the defence of*ItaIy. 

t 

Italy, who invented the balance of power, 
should receive the benefit of her invention. 
Something of this kind existed in the States of 
Greece. But td recover and institute it anew, 
is as glorious as to devise, and merits the name 
of invention, as much as the preserver of a 

t J “I 4 ’ 

State merits the title of founder or father. Ma- 



chiavel) in speaking of the Italian league, 
These potentates had two principal views: 
one, that* no foreigner should enter Italy in arms; 
the other, that none of the prirfces, or states, 
should attempt an increase of territory/* In 
reading the Italian authors, from the time of 
Dante to the present, one eternal tone of sorrow, 
mixed with indignation, murmurs in our ears, 
against the commotions raised, and the barba¬ 
rism spread around, by foreigners. Petrarch 
and Michael Angelo stand only in the middle of 
the mournful train, and men of tempers and 
pursuits the most dissimilar, but united by genius 
and virtue, fill up the whole interval between these 
and Alfieri. Not only the charters of cities, but 
the academies of the learned, have^een invaded 
hy the ** boreal scettro,^* 

r 

The last piece of insolence a foolish tyrant can 
commit, is to meddle with hteritry associations. 
To alter or modify their forms, to appoint or 
recommend their members, is, of all presump¬ 
tion and usurpation, the most arrogant and in¬ 
tolerable. 
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If our statesmen had ever seen the magnificent 
cities of northern Italy, they could not but re¬ 
flect on the causes both of their splendour and 
their decline, .Bonaparte, the cause of more 
mischief and misery than any one European 
that ever lived, was not, however, the cause of 
their ruin* They lost the keystone of their 
greatness when they lost their independence. 
While they retained it, every pressure strength¬ 
ened them; every shock, without it, threatens 
iheir dissolution. »Among the many great bless¬ 
ings, which. we have reason to expect at the 
conclusion of the war, is a confederacy of the 
Italian States: but unless the republicans raise 
up their heads again, unless the people drive all 
intruders from amongst them, unless Italians 
govern Italy, peace will return without happi¬ 
ness, and the arts without glory. 
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LETTER XL' 

• * 

The friends and supporters of every ad-* 
ministration have constantly been charged with 
the propagation and patronage of arbitrary prin* 
ciples. A love of order, and a respect for the 
government of our country, are inconsistent, one 
would imagine^ with liberal sentiments and en¬ 
lightened views. At last, hovt^ever^ we seem to • 
have arrived at the period, when every faction 

hath been convicted of unsteadiness and incon- 

% 

stancy, and is heartily glad of some fair excuse 
fpr ceasing to look its opponent in the face. All 
eyes are now turned towards a spectacle sublime 
and new: a spectacle in whifch Victory, although 
incessant and encreasing splendours' are thrown 

r 

upon her from every quarter of the horizon, 
claims only a subordinary station. The con- 
* junction of all the great powers that govern the 
world, brought about by moral necessity, and 
iSeir regular procession to the same point in the 
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same period, i3*n event which, a little while 
ago, no experience and no signs would have en¬ 
couraged us to calculate. On seeing it before 
us, the first and most obvious Question is, what 
will be the effect of this combination on the 
polity of Europe? This is far more important 
than whether an old or a new dynasty shall be 
established in France. Although I am of opi¬ 
nion that the hopour of the French nation, if 
any honour is yet left in it, is concerned most 
intimately and vitally, in bunging to justice an 

• f 

usurper who hath subverted her laws, a mur¬ 
derer who hath slaughtered her citizens, and a 
deserter who hath abandoned her armies, in every 
great defeat, yet, as an Englishman, I am per- 

i 

fectly indifferent whether this military Marat 
die by the dagger of a Charlotte Corday, or by 
the axe of a Fonquier Tinville. He who places 
himself beyond the laws, is outlawed by his own 

4 

subscription, So self-evident is this, it is rather 
a truism than an axiom. But it well becomes 
those great sovereigns, who have so often labour¬ 
ed in vain to establish the peace of Europe, to 

jp 



consider well atid msttately, whether cm 
be lasting while France is governed by Najiblebtr 
Bonaparte: whether, in signing any fresh tr6aty 
for that purpose, they csfh receive stronger as¬ 
surances of its permanency and inviolability, 
than they received on the signature of the first, 
or last, or intermediate one. The Holy Ghost 

has never descended in the fiihn^f a dove to the 
« 

adjurations of Napoleon. It is no less impiety 
than folly, to call God to witness what you be¬ 
lieve will be futile: it is^ both in letter and 
spirit, to take his name in vain. 

With us, indeed, the fruits of victory have* 
usually been perishable in proportion to their 
sweetness. Our pleasure seems to have been 
in making the ii^^rifice to have exact¬ 

ed ; in laying the olive-btancl# under our pil¬ 
lows, as servant gttls wOiild do; to prolong our 
slumbers, or to einbetUsS* sn# diversity our 
dreams. If generosity k' due* to our enemies, is* 
it due to our enemies My? If Napoleon hath 
given us the greatest latitilde for it, by detaininjjf 
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OMr Triads an^ relatives in Fraocey after the 

most solemn assurances of their liberty and 

safety; if he hath courted our forbearance, or 

• 

conciliated our good offices, by murdering and 
• * , 

torturing the captains of our navy, .yet some-, 
thing is also due towards their families. I am. 
ashamed to acknowledge, that I know not whe¬ 
ther Captain Wngjbjt hat|i left, to b^mpaii his 
captivity and cruel death, a soh o#brother; but 
what shame, what grief, indignation should 
I suffer, if in anpther after the peace of 
another year, one of these, by the chances of 
battle, should fall into the hands of the tyrant, 
and be doomed, as he would be, to fill up that 
measure of splitary woes which agony shook 
down for his kinsman, amidst the guards we re¬ 
equipped, and pppp^he rack ^ restored, as a 
heir-loom of themonarcby. Ip it trup^pr is it false, 
that Bonaparte has cpmmitte^ a^inst every one 
of the allied pdwe^^, Actions which, according to 
the laws of theircountry, are punishabie.by death ? 
Is there any thing in his previous good conduct 
Vhich cpttld plead fbr jfavpUr ftom most 

* 4 'f 3 
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lenient judge? Would not every one,of these 

sovereigns condemn capitally^ even the highest 

and most favoured subject, who sWuld have 

committed a thousandtii part of the crimes 

« » 

which this tyrant hath perpetrated", and threatens 
still to perpetrate ? Are his motives irresistibly 
urgent? Is his authority unquestionably legiti¬ 
mate ? Do they pardon him because he assumes 
their rank and*statipn, and uses their forms and 
phraseology? They would unquestionably then 
forgive the piracies and murders, if such were. 
cbmmitted on their subjects, of Petion or Chris- 
tophe, or of any corsair on the coast of‘Malabar; 
they would excuse, a villain who should have 
set fire to a town, because he had acted the part 
of Mahomet or Julius* Cekr in a barn. Cannot 
a man be a scoundrel in a cfoWn as well as in a 
red cap? Are the manners, taejporals, the prin¬ 
ciples, of this fellow changed, is there even any 
difference in his stature^orchis complexion,, from 

^ V V ' I ^ 

hik assumption of power to the death of’ Fiche- 
gru, or from that period to the dissolution of 
M^au? Do princes then tremble because,hfi 
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sbadoir is like theirs? or, what is weaker still, 

k 

do they love and cherish him, because in all hi» 
shifts and chau<jes, from among the bundles 
of the stage-waggon at Marseilles to the em- 
braces of Cambacers at the Tliuilleries, he has 
constantly, to the utmost of his power, rendered 
the names of king and emperor hateful or con- 
temptible? IIe*never forgives, nor, conscious of 
his atrocities, believes that he can ever be for¬ 
given. In this temper of mind and posture of 
• circumstances, hfe flics to4he oracles of Machia- 
vel, of all oracles the least fallible, and will com- 
promise with his enemies until he can disunite 
and destroy them. He has not had leisure to 

read much; but he has had sagacity to read and 

• 

study what is most conducive to his purposes. 

* . »^ s*» 

An attentive perusal and a right understanding 
of two excellent books, have enabled a petty of- 
fleer of artillery to confound all the wisdom and 
baffle all the erleigies of the world. The Prina 
of Machiavel and the Polybius of Folard, are 
the cup and wand of thjs Comus. A just com¬ 
prehension of them Mull guard prudent met 
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’agaiiift most of the errors which haveBe^en^com- 
mitted by the great politicians and great sokliersof 
out days. But arguments are not necessary to shew 
theta in what mantjier this insolent and sanguinary 
outlaw should be tfeated; or in what manner he 
will treat those who at present can crush him, if 
they Weakly or treacherously permit him to 
escape. Kings and Statesmen will rather endure 
any insult, than lisfeo to those who entreat and 
implore them to look into history for guides. 
They consider it ai a relaxatlbn to their studies; 
and dot as a rule to their conduct. .Yet every 
thing that edn occur, has occurred. Events may 
receive, frdfo the'ages and countries that produce 
them, some Slight shades of colour, some few 
modifications of form; bni the*seeds of them are 

i * 

imperishable, and exist thtOu|hout the world; 
a thousand and a thousand times have they ger¬ 
minated and died down again, wherever there 
are rival nations, wherever <^ere are discordant 
interests, in short, wherever there are infirmities 
and waOts.'^' "The wise and contemplative man, 
^’^ctiveand eneigetic, will find as ihuch is 
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If those*have foiled the. most. remarkably,’ '^bo* 
have left upon the memory of their countrymen 
the most profound impressions of iheir elo* 
quence, which even thec^estsagacity (^nnot 
always distinguish from true wisdom, it.was.by 

t 

following the passion of .the .moment rather than 
the precepts of* experience rpther by 5U;tending 
to some w^hisper from an^^aginary ,aqd illusory 
genius of their own^ ei>serying those re¬ 
corded and plain dictates;, <|vhich stand eminmit 
above the flight of time*, anAiaye been erected 

• 4 ‘ 

and emblazoned /at^istant interfeds, ,hy a suc¬ 
cession of iMUions i|cmzedvtO v.#ti^^ by wai% 
and lighted to poliqy,hj jcalamlties. 


LETTER XII. 


Accoroino to my yiew of the snlpct^ the 
future state EufOpe^e^ma to 





on tb^resolutidnd of the allied pridcea^ concern¬ 
ing the punishment of Bonaparte. If these are 
manly and jqst; if they treat him only as they 
would treat their pwn subjects^ for crimes infi¬ 
nitely less and fea%r; if they act as the servants 

of God and the guardians of their people; they 

« 

will then, and then only will they, have secured 
to themselves and their posterity the peace and 
independence of th'^r kingdoms/ Never more 
will the drunkenness of an upstart and street¬ 
walking-power raise itself oves* their courts, and 
throw their innermost household into confusion: 

f t 

never more will the dreams of otefgorged demo¬ 
cracy be interpreted as the dictates of heaven, or 

issued as the decrees of fate. Then will this 
< 

Bonaparte, great only iij^ the, enormity of his 

f 

crimps,^and in Ihe littleness of diis surrounders, 
find one only of all his spefecheS^in the memory 
of man: 

The finger of Profideace was there.” 

Lamented and most beloved Moreau I suob) 
lii^ was the triumphant e^ccl^atito of thii# 
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perjuref.‘iind^ifcl?«i«r, 

♦rope was deprived of tby genius and j:by xjrtuef. 

Thy exile, too soon followed up by death, wais 

occasioned by ,thy strenuous but ill-accorded , 

efforts to purify the earth (icun his po]iution|u 

Shall thy undeviating aims be overlooked? shall 

thy glorious example be forgotten? 8,balJ the 

hand that pressed thine iq death, press with 

equal fervor thy exulting^urder^r*s Dp not 

Heaven and earth caltalot^ fofweqgeanee ? dp 

.not weakness and wisdom/aise the same cry 

God? From the huiphle?t toil^».<]tf industry tp 
« 

the highest eforts o^eqips, .the ^lasting hand 
of this incarn^e pestitence bath Ipft^its visibly 
and appalling track* « , 

% 

t 

, 

* Men of literature have seldcin been remiss in 
offering their intense to the elevated and the 
fortunate. A small portion of light from the ob¬ 
ject above is enough for then^. But something 
like virtue there must be; let it be constancy, 
let ft be fortitude, let it he gei|erosity,>%ifbe 
fclemency, let it be encouragement 
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$uitsi of'absti^use iaaraiog, of pdished ietlers, of 
eloqueace* in tbe cabinet, in the pulpit, in the 
parliament, or at the bar. Since Bonaparte hath 
assumed the functions of government, the very 
time when any thing worthy of the slightest 
praise would be extolled above the highest, not 
a notion, not^ sentiment of his, appears to have 
been commended by the most partial of his 
slaves, in a manner to be remembered by the 
rest. The world expects with great curiosity 
the publication of the mtios of his Mameluke: 
1, who read little of the modem literature, and 
indeed too little of any» shall be contented to 
admire fais epitaph. 


LETTER Xm. 


Ik my last letter 1 expressed more anxi- 
than hopci that the govemora of the woldd 
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would consult the history of mankind, in, order 
to judge correfctly how the nations of Europe 
would be treated, if Bonaparte were to retain the 
sovereignty of France. Yet f should have been 
both more urgent and more explicit, if he bad 
not several tithes given such illustrations and 
proofs, to all the powers now arranged against 
him, as would render any question on the sub¬ 
ject too nugatoryfor even the most childish de¬ 
clamation. , History would lead them into that 
.chilly and awful chamber, m which, under the 
suspended armour, they might read their own 
destinies. It 'Appears to me the extreme of 
folly, to think of giving up the chase, at the 
moment we have driven the tiger back into his 
lair. A curious sort of courage and generosity! 

i • 

admirably timed and'placedI Perh.aps it is 
thought proper to inquire first, whether he has 
done afy harm in the country: if he has; whether 
he is likely to do any more, after such magnani¬ 
mous shouts and sallies. It is wise, then, and con¬ 
siderate) to ask a sailor with a wooden leg, whe- 
' ther hd knows what it is to be wounded; a^cMnen 
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whose house is in flames, whether he has heard 
of any fire in the neighbourhood: if we are cir¬ 
cumspect and delicate, we shall certainly say to 
bothof them—Have you lost any thing? Yes, 
it would be just as reasonable, as to appeal to the 

sovereigns of Europe on the tremendous cause 
“ • 

of tljeir former degradation. Look at Smolens- 
ko; look at Moscow; look at Hamburgh! 
Hear the threats of the impudent fuijitive, in the 
midst of his army, against all Qermans, who 
would rather not be Frenchmen I If this gen«- 
ral incendiary and universal murderer is per¬ 
mitted to escape with impunity, the sovereigns 
will have little merit in preserving the minor 

laws, which protects one subject from another. 

< ♦ 

Will they ever be able to preserve them ? Will 

• • 

they he the sovereigns of the country ? the pro¬ 
tectors and avengers (for ^oth characters are re¬ 
quisite to constitute a sovereign) of fheir peo¬ 
ple? Certainly not long: they will fall to ruin 
amidst the groans and execrations of kingdoms, 
whose noble efforts they had blasted, w'hofe 
best and dearest interests they had compromised 
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and betrayed. It is madness to assert that the 
conditions of a stable peace would be accepted 
with nofore difficulty by the French senate than 
by the French despot, or that an unprincipled 

I 

set of men, who have tossed up their caps for 
the leaders of every faction, would remain more 
constant*to their master than to their principles. 
Their principles have given them no anxieties, 
and offered them no affronts: their master has 
shewn them, repeatedly, both his displeasure and 
his contempt. Secure to them dieir stipends, and 
they will gladly throw off those cumberous trap¬ 
pings, which they cannot so conveniently trail 
with them into the haunts of vulgar vice. The 
surrender of Napoleon will be as easily attained 
as the surrender of a province, or even of a for-» 
tress. 'Without it, many provinces, and many 

fortresses will afford but an inadequate corapen- 
• # 

tion for tlje expenditure and devastations of only 
the Russian campaign. The ruin of a yielding 
force is certain, if the pressure against it be un¬ 
diminished and unremitted. Caesar Borgia far 
excelled Bonaparte^ both in military and politi- 
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cal science, and never betrayed in any enter¬ 
prise a deficiency of that personal courage, which 
is punished in soldiers with death, in others 
with contempt. He had the advantage of high 
connexions, and passed every stage of his life 
among men who respected both his abilities and 
his rank. He had also taken the precabtion to 
remove by violence those ,heads of parties, 
which might else have intercepted him in his 
ascent to sovereignty. Yet his fall was even 
more rapid than his rise. ^ 

• Agathocles of Sicily seems to have been the 
idol of Bonaparte; but he never deserted his 
army in any extremity : on the contrary, he re- 
blued, by prudence and valour, the dominion 
he had acquired by violence and fraud; yet hi* 
power died with him. , 

Oliverotto Fifmani was abo an usurper, of 
more consistency, and^more resources, than this 
Corsican; equally dexterous in treachery, and 
equally resolute in assassinations.. He added 
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personal courage to military science, and nerer 
was convicted of desertion, or accused of any 
pusillanimity: yet he was taken prisoner, toge¬ 
ther with Yitelloccio his accomplice, and suffered 
death upon the gallows. 

What Is there, I repeat it again and again, in 
the character or .conduct of this insolent and au¬ 
dacious man, that ought to exempt him from a 
similar punishment ? Is there any crime, in 
public or private Ii(e, with '^^hich he has not 
been deeply and thoroughly'contaminated? Is 
there a family on the Continent of Europe which 
has not to bemoan the effects of his rapacity ? 
Ambition 1 will not call it, little as 1 respect 
what is usually and more justly termed so, and* 
aware a*s I am what bitterness, dust and ashes, 
lie at the core of its hollow but fair-seeming 
fruit. 


If the French people were once assured that 
the life of Bonaparte would be accepted as the 
price of peace, that price would bfe paid down 
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instantly. It is only then thal they could re- 

'4Sf • 

Sign, with the appearance of doing it uncon¬ 
strained, the territories they have wrested from 
their neighbours. They would attribute to his 
cupidity all the idsses they had sustained; and 
the sacrifices they should be obliged to make, 
they would celebrate aloud as a voluntary peace- 
offering to justice. Every nation has a right to 
demand that so atrocious a criminal should be 
delivered up: every nation has made such de¬ 
mands, both in ancient and modern times. France 
is neither able nor vvjlling to refuse the summons. 
Insensible as she is to the value of liberty, and 
forgetful and unworthy of her ancient constitu¬ 
tion, she requires a cessation from her labour, 
rnd a. recovery from* her disgrace. Never can 
she enjoy them without the death, judkial or 
extra-judicial, of her traiterous and turbulent 

t 

usurper. The present French condemn, or prcf 
tend to condemn, the cruelties of Marat and 
Robespierre: yet the‘one excelled Bonaparte in 
knowledge, the other in eloquence; both of them 
excelled him jn consistency, in honesty, and in 
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courage. Is there, however, a single man in the 
territory of France who does not cordially re¬ 
joice in the extinction of these wretches ? And 
why? Because qf their restless suspicion and 
insatiable cruelty. And, to say nothing of ex¬ 
actions and extortions for the support of indi¬ 
vidual and solitary pride, is there less suspicion 
in the breast of this Corsican, who despises and 
detests the whole nhtion ? Is there less cruelty 
in this Moloch, who selects his annual victims 


by the myriad; wh(;j consii les their youth in 
the vices and miseries of a prowling and felo¬ 
nious warfare ; who has calmly delivered to the 
jaws of death, or broke their limbs and sinews, 

three hundred thousand Frenchmen within one 

» 

year, and calls for another such oblation to crown 
It? Take the average of the last ten months, and 


make your calculation on the authentic reports 
of the allied armies, what is the result ? How 


many fellow-creatures, how many fellow-coun¬ 
trymen, and fellow-soldiers, born to happiness, 
and torn from it at the first opening of its en¬ 
joyments, hath he deprived of life, or of all its 
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comforts and uses, evety minute of his waking 
hours ? What a scene, then, of woe and desola¬ 
tion is renewed by everyday of his existence! 
How many hopes, how many virtues, are ex¬ 
tinguished at every sun-set! How many fami¬ 
lies are made miserable, desolate, and helpless! 

Sovereigns of the earth, if you prolong the ex¬ 
istence of this miscreant, th^is accursed of God 
and man, declare at once that you have drawn 
the sword only to divide dominion with him ; 
that you have brought nations to fight one 
against another, only that you might at last be 
admitted to peace and amity with him : and the 
blood of extinguished and of unborn generations 

— I 

be upon your heads 1 the scorn of your contera- 
poraries, the reproaches of your posterity, and 
the vengeance of your A’mighty Judge. 

CALVUS. 



LETTER XIV. 


Monday^ Dec, 50, 1813, 

A MONTH has now elapsed since the preceding 
letters were written, and sent to be inserted in 
the Courier, The ffcedoin with which I have 
treated all subjects and all persons, within the 
range of my observations, made them perhaps 
undesirable and unwiileome to the acute and 
judicious Editor. Heartily glad should I be, to 
have closed them with any thing rather than the 
Manifesto, which, at a distance of more than two 
hundred miles from the capital, came into my 
hands but yesterday. It appears as a declara¬ 
tion of the Allied Powers. It states, that The 
Powers* couJirmHo the Fruivh Emjjire an extent 
of territory which Ft unet, under her hings, never 
knew; because a valiant nation does not fall from 
its rank by haviihj;, in its tarn, experienced rc- 
verse^^ in an obstinate and sanguinary contest, in 
which it has fought with its accustomed bravery, 

G 2 
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But the Allied Powers wish to be free, tranquil, 
and happy., themselves, See, 

Reasonings may be very w6ak and inconse¬ 
quent, which are founded on truth and justice. 

/ 

But was ever reasoning more weak and more in¬ 
consequent, or founded lesson truth and justice, 
than that France should liave an increase of 
power for not having fallen I That she should 
be endowed with an accession of territory, such 
as her Icings never knew, beCause she has experi¬ 
enced reverses ; because she has been able to 
maintain an obstinate and sanguinary contest! 
Because the Allies wish to he free, ‘tranquil, and 
chappy! When this sanguinary contest, main¬ 
tained against them by Bonaparte, as thiey them¬ 
selves have urged repeatedly, that they might not 
be •* happy, nor tranquil, nor free.’* 


Unfortunate nations ! the play-things of crea¬ 
tures so destitute of intellect, so destitute of re¬ 


collection. 


^Even their own eyes and ears are 


not their senses. They have waded through 
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blood, and never felt it; they have been sur^ 

rounded by conflagrations^ and '^em to imagine 

it was the naturaT*.*^ht^ the wholesome fresh air 

of day! Surely they think, that whatever has 

happened, must have happened in another state 

of existence. Alas ! it is not their wrongs and 

sufferings*; it is only the wrongs and sufferings 

of their people. They live ; they are happy; 

they exult in une:^|jected deliverance. Those 

whose sturdy arms delivered them, are permitted 

thq honour of following theni home, but under 

no assurance that their cottages, if they rebuild 
« 

them, shall not be levelled to the earth again, by 
the same inhuman and merciless invader. 

•• • 

No; a valiant nation does not fall from its 
. rank by having, in its turn, experienced reverses.* * 
But it justly falls from it, when those reverses 
are occasioned by incessant breaches of faith, 
by a prostitution of military honour to the pur¬ 
poses of confiscation and rapine, by a mockery 
of all religion, by a disdain of all equity, by a 
prohibition of all the best energie#, which en- 
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noble and exalt our nature, and, by an assump- 
tion of right, tn lower and demolish the rank 
both of the affie^3^^and*o£f o hostile. What 
France threatened against Russia and England, 
what she carried into execution against Austria, 
and Prussia, and Spain, not to mention some 
dozens of the smaller powers^ ought now, both in 
justice and in prudence, tp be carried into exe¬ 
cution against France. / 

If we demand a just debt, contracted peacc- 

/ • 

ably, shall we not demand one equally just, be¬ 
cause it was extorted, and because it was exhor- 
bitant ? If you catch a thief who has fallen down 
your staircase, and has broken his bones under 

f 

yOtiT plate and jewels; if you find also in his 
pocket the fruit of former plunder, ‘will you 
humbly request him to restore one pretty pair of 
ear-rings? will you console him with the idea 
that he has not fallen from his rank! will you 
beg permission to order a hackney-coach* that 
he may carry off the little matter he has taken 
from youriiphildren and domestics? Are you 
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not bound by every duty of a citizen and honest 
man, to seize him, to deliver him up to justice, 
to distribute to each individual the property of each/ 
Such also is the duty, the sworn duty, of all 
these allied powers: the subjects of those who 
act otherwise are absolvd from their alleafiance. 
I know not who the persons are that assume to 
themselves the title of allied powers. Certain 1 
am, that the Spanish Government breathes no 
such sentiments. 1 know personally and well 
some of the best and braves* of that nation; I 
know that even the worst and most cowardly of 
it, would never whine their adulation in these 
abject strains. Their fathers, sons, and brothers, 
have bled, both in the field of battle and in their 
houses; their sisters and daughters have*beeip 
bowed to the abominations of the French. There 
is iiQt a village m this country, the cradle of he¬ 
roism and of glory, that has not suffered such 
miseries and pollutions as it would be impiety 
to pardon. 


And who can believe that Emperor of 
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Russia hath sanctioned, with his august name, 

I* 

this most pusillanimous and iniquitous mani¬ 
festo? Equitable, humane, and enlightened; 
calm in the midst of danger, bujt alive to the suf- 

I 

ferings of his people, he will demand a full in¬ 
demnity for all their losses, a memorable, so¬ 
lemn, and piacular atonement for the most wan¬ 
ton and unprovoked aggression. Let the French 
carry on their heads the ashei of Smolensko and 
Moscow. Let him who ordered to execution 
the peaceable and loyal citizens of the Musco¬ 
vite metropolis be conducted to the same scaf¬ 
fold. Robespierre, who, in comparison with 
this monster, was but as a kitten to a tiger, was 
carted and brought to justice. Let Bonaparte 
be, as Tie called himself, the God of Thunder to 
the Mamelukes and the Foxitcs; but let He so¬ 
vereigns, whose dominionr he hath laid waste, 
and whose subjects he hath slaughtered, punish 
his crimes, or assist in punishing them. Has he 
not boasted that they exiot as sovereigns by his 
clemency and forbearance? Will he forgive any 
kind of humillltioR ? Will lie forgive bis de- 
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feats, his flight, the exposure of his perfidy, the 
ridicule of his weakness, both in politics and in 
tactics. Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, will en¬ 
joy no future opportunity of stripping him bare 
of power. Their armies will even again come in 
contact amicably; they may now break the 
threads of all future combinations that are likely 
to disturb their union. Holland, and the re¬ 
maining Netheijands, that abhor every foreign 
yoke, will join their confederation. Too surely 
is Bonaparte now, at this ‘nstant, cementing his 
old alliances: too surely will the gold and the 
intrigues of France sow dissention in the family 
of European States, and nothing can keep under 
and consume the shoots of it but the ardour and 
activity of offensive war. * Shall every kad h«ve 
enilired its cruel scourge, except that, which, 
with inhuman delight, hath nursed her children 
in blood ? Except that in which the beggar and 
the cripple talk of universal empire, and high- 
way robbers think of retiring from the too great 
exertion of their public life, as professors of 
some college, or prefects of scype department in 
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Germany. Some Vandarome, a compost of 
filth, and roguery, and impudence, may again 
call to his carriage Dukes and Emperors, and 
may chastise, with the whip, a refusal to obey. 

r 

Can it be questioned ? Were not even ladies me¬ 
naced by this gallant people^ as our silly declara¬ 
tion terms them, with such a punishment? A 
punishment so degrading, that neither those who 

o 

receive nor those who inflict i^ can ever lift up 
their heads among the reputable. ^ 

Who, in the name of Heaven, could have 

4 

composed this flimsy tissue of folly, coward¬ 
ice, and falsehood ? Who could have presumed 

I 

to publish it first as a declaration of the allied 
powers.?. We have authentic declarations in 
which every sentiment is contradicted. \^at 
officious creature, half minister, half journalist, 
has broken the joints of logic to compose this 
precious amulet? Let him wear it for his pains. 

Limus ut hie duresrit. 

He will only be looked at to be laughed at. 
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Other fabulists have^iven to birds the feelings 
and language of men: he has attributed to men 
the natural sentiments of birds—'* Do not try to 
catch me; I know you cannot; but attempting 
it frightens me.” Thus irresolute and timid does 
he represent the rulers of the world, before a 
vanquished and flying enemy ! For what pur¬ 
pose then were issued those animating proclama- 
tions of the »Russians? Men who unite like 
Athenians; fight like Romans; and feel like 
Englishmen. Have iht^ Germans risen in arms 
for the parade ?' Is no vengeance to be taken for 
the crOelties they have suffered? Shall not 

even their contributions and confiscations be 
* 

restored? No: on the contrary, the cnernv is 
promised power enongfi (and who can, qu^'stion 
[tfs inclination ?) to extort ihcm tenfold at his 
leisure. Bonaparte, it seems, is no longer an 
insatiable plunderer, a shameless liar, a scoffing 
Atheist, a merciless assassin. His faults are 
venial: at present they have cost humanity only 
one million of hunmn lives: some say more: 
add then eighty or a hundred thousand. When 
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only half the number had been sacrificed to his 
rage and avarice, the nations rose against him: 
pusillanimous princes, reduced to the condition 
of recruiting sergeants, declared his cane intole- 

f 

rable, and broke the drum. In shaking off his 
yoke^ the other half million has fallen. It is 
only within these few days that his perfidy is 
turned into passable good faith: jt is only when 
he can be punished, that he mu^t not. Surely 
it was unnecessary for his expiation, that so 
much blood should have been demanded from 

t 

their subjects. What streams^ and from what 
distant sources, have flowed for the cleansing of 
that scurvy leper! If impunity were the ,extinc. 
tion of wickedness, even then, so awful a dimi- 
nutidn of the human race, such a loss of civili¬ 
zation, of social comfort, of mere competency, 
such a concourse of mourners, Jay after day, for 
years together, in every town and hamlet, such 
expressions of woe in all languages and all places, 
wherever man’s voice hath been heard, would 
loudly demand the life of Bonaparte: but impu¬ 
nity is the certain and swift forerunner of fresh 
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calamity and aggravated revenge. At every 
tribunal^ whether the appeal be to the gown or 
to the sword, every crime should receive its 
punishment. . If you punish all, you will punish 

I 

the few'er. Pardon one in twenty, and you will 
be under the necessity of punishing twice the 

I 

number that you would if no offences were 
remitted. 

Bently, a man hardly more remarkable as a 
profound scholar^ than for the acuteness of his 
mind, to whatever he applied it, argues that men 
distinguished for assiduity, birth, and fortune, 
frequently enter on such a course of studies as 
befits them for the church, from considering: the 
great prizes, of bishoprics and archb*isdioprics, 
in our ecclesiastical establishment. Although 
few can attain them, no man imagines them 
above his reach. In most temptations we over¬ 
look the chances against us, and calculate on 
those in our favour. Bonaparte is justified in 
renewing the war when he can, if he is permitted 
to declare it with impunity when he chuses. 
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The allied powers assure him that, whatever lie 
does, he never shall be a loser: that the utmost 
they require from him is the territory he has 
conquered; not the surrender of those means 
which have enabled him to conquer. Tliey will 
treat with him about the recovery of what he 
hath stolen : they will perhaps go so far as to in¬ 
sist on blowing out^e dark lantern : but they 
leave him his phosphoric matfch, his whole 
bunch of pick-loOk keys, his iron crow, his 
pistol and bis dagger: they rejease all his gang. 
It is easy to foresee what will be the consequence, 
to them and the community. 

A loss of territory is not the greatest loss,, 
even to the prince. The writer of the pretended 
manifesto^ which I have taken the trouble to 
quote, argues, or talks rather, as if the sacrifice 
of the brave, the massacre of the inoffensive, 
the conflagration of farms and villages, and cities, 
and provinces, the misery of nations, the despair 
of mankind, were nothing in the estimation of 
these allied powers. Whoever wrote such a silly 
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and worthless paper, is unfit not only for the ex¬ 
ercise of any political function, but for the dis¬ 
cussion of the least important question, that ever 

• 

occupied the reasoning faculties of man. Let 
him teach children their calechism, for he has 
patience enough who can bear what this creature 
bears, *and, if he believes that Bonaparte will not 
profit by such simplicity, ^body can doubt his 
capacity for a creed. Bu^ret not his apathy he 

attributed to sovereigns: let them not, by thesug- 

• 

gestion or representation of such weak wretches, 
be accused of utter indifference to the weL 
fare of their subjects, nor be left exposed to the 
vens[cancp of the enemy they have pardoned, by 
the armies whose honour they have insulted, and 
by the nations whose safety they have betrafed. 
I defest and abhor an insurrection : but it would 
be sacred against men so unworthy of their trust. 

The allied powers must disclaim this paper, 
or must cancel all their former manifestos. The 
English can never sanction it. fight for se¬ 
curity—put indemnity and glory out of sight,-— 
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Our security will not allow us to give the French 
empire an extent cf territory which her kings never 
knew. We have been fighting seven hundred 

I 

years, with few and narrow intervals of peace. 
For what ? To diminish this territory. Jt was 
the policy of all tempers and all times. The 
French were constantly held too powerful.' Her 
kings possessed a lyggdom toq large and popu¬ 
lous for the safety OT England t yet sometimes 
the neighbouring states, and sometimes pro¬ 
vinces almost independent, in the very heart of 

i 

the kingdom, rendered. their power infinitely 
less injurious than it would be, it reduced within 
t|ie same limits as at the accession of Louis XIV. 
The population of France would even then be 

I 

greater'than that of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and more united in locality, in manners, and in 
religion. A turbulent and ftrocious,people will 
for many generations require much vigilance, 
will often thwart our policy, and not seldom 
divide our attention with our enemy. 


I would not undervalue the abilities of Lord 



Castlereagh and Lord Liverpool; I believe them 

* 

to be great, and what is more, of the kind best 
suited to the present times. But 1 do not see 
any reason to* think these ,ministers wiser than 
Sunderland, Somers, Godolphin, and Marlbo¬ 
rough; the opinion of which illustrious men 
was, that, when we laboured under the pressure 
of debt, when America wij||ours, and could not 
act against us, when France was deprived of 
many strong places, when her power was less 
' than her king had known she still was too 

ft 

powerful .for the prosperity and peace of Eng¬ 
land. 


If it be possible that, corruption at,the §)ot 
and infatuation at the head of the confederated 
thrones, the princes of the continent should se¬ 
riously thin£ of leaving France more powerful 
than at the accession of Louis XIV, enjoying 
strength enough to make progressively those 
stupendous conquests^ which have eternally me¬ 
naced, and at last have almost overthrown them, 
the Allied Powers, as they are called, will pre- 
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sently be separated, scattered, and extinguished. 
The liberties of Europe, such as they are, will 
sink into the same abyss. But she will look 
down contemptuously bn her base deserters, her 
unworthy lords, and beholding the servile con¬ 
dition to which they will have reduced them- 

t 

selves, she, like the heroic Scald, will laugh at 

9 

her dissolution. 


THE END. 


B. Clarkei PrlnUir, Well-street, litndM. 
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find again with pleasure consumers for her arti¬ 
cles of commerce, and a hope of rivalship will 

« • 

restore to h^r, her *young marines emulous of 
future glory. France, exchanging her conquests 
for her colonies, her despotism for peaceable 


laws, her conscription fojr peace, her jjolitical 
preponderanoe for internal happiness, will learn 

c 

by a fortunate experience that a country which 
can alone of all the countries in the. universe 


produce a population of twenty-seven millions 
of men all speaking the ^same language, pro- 

c 

fessing the same worship, having the same laws, 
and as it were the same character, has nothing to 
regret upon earth, and still less any thing to 
eiK/y. , . ' • 

But France condemned to be happy cap never 
suit one who to consolidate his own power must 
exhaust all her faculties. He must raise her to 
maintain hit^self, for stability only belongs to 
-legitimacy of power. The present is every thing 
to such a man, bis victories-are his only rights, 
and as such rights are soon worn out they must 
be constantly renewed, Bonaparte can only 
rfign in France as long as his system‘feigns on 
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the Continent. It is no longer by the pe^ce of 
Amiens, by the peace of Luneville that he can 
replace himself, it*is only by that of Tilsit or of 
Vienn'a; the prosperity o6 fingland makes this 
an imperious liw to him^ Bonaparte and Eng¬ 
lish liberty can never exist together; this terri¬ 
ble axiom is tlje sentence of his annihilation. 
As long as a country exists in which Opinion 
shall watch over his conduct, where the Liberty 

9 

of the Press shall denounce it not only to the 
rest of Europe but to his own people, the dan¬ 
ger of peace will be to him incalculable. It is 

* • 

only by enveloping himself in mystery, by com¬ 
municating with the French solely through the 
medium of emphatic harangues or the base adu¬ 
lation of his ministefs, th'at he can I^eep tiiem 
in their error, and it* is the Patriotism of the 
English that he fears much more than their gold 
or their armies. 

Let him *then negociate in order to gain time ; 
let him give up to resume; let him yield and 
deceive; his moderation never can be any thing 
but a trick ;—but if the Allies, dupes of this mo¬ 
deration, were to renounce saving Italy, sup- 

E S 
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porting Holland, arid putting the finishing stroke 
.to the acljieveiiients of the immortal Wellington, 
this would be to lose in one day the fruits of two 

t I 

admirable carr^paigns/ The great empire is 

I 

mouldering away, the .work must be' finished. 
The great vassals, if it be permitted to employ 
for a moment the languages of <their Oppressor, 
have raised the standard of revolt.' Napoleon 

f 

can no longer have apy political connection with 

« 

Bavaria, with Wirtemberg, or any of the Princes 
of the German Empiic; no peace or guarantee 
can ever shelter them frorn.liis vengeance, and 
every treaty that shall place them under the safe- 
giyjrd of the distant powers, will leave them at 

< I 

the mercy of this Tyrant, who, sooner or later, 

I * 

wilF give a fatal lesson to Europe, if they have 

the weahness to spare Man. The Allies, m thi^ 

word must be included England and the pow'ers 

of the Continent, the Allies did not abandon the 
« ^ 

( 

causeof Spain on tjie banks of the Oder; they 
finally decided her fate at the battle of Leipsic ; 
they will restore her a king on the banks of the 
Rhine. The Pyrenees raise their proud heads 
behind the great man who alone could level 



them before him; Ferdinand the Seventh will 
reign over a people towards whom he can never 

be sufficiently protligal of his love. The Spani- 

• • 

ards tehind the Ebro msly placp their depen¬ 
dence up6n policy, but .up(A the Bidassoa they 
depend only upon themselves; this people havoen¬ 
tered into the comraon cj^use, henceforward they 
may serve'it and be served by it, with an equal 
reciprocity. The Emperor Alexander’s invasion 
of Germany no doubt influenced the mighty pro¬ 
gress of the conqueror of Sal'^mancar the bloody 

battles of Lutzen* and Bautzen facilitated the 

'* 0 

victory of Vittoria, the assault of St. Sebastian, 

and the taking of Pampeluna ; but Wellington 
• ^ # 
in his turn insured the unexpected successes at 

Culm, at Dennewitz, al Bischoffswjerdei* and 
Leipsic. The echoes* of the Pyrenees answered 
to the cries of joy winch resounded through the 
plains of Saxony; the great Generals divined 
each other, and a fraternity of glory was esta¬ 
blished among these worthy rivals. 

It is only on the terms of replacing the grand- 

* ^ 

son of Philip the Fifth upon the throne of his 
ancestors, that we can suppose a peace signed on 
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the hfanks of the Rhine. But what agreement 

i 

can ever subsist between Spain and France, while 

the latter remains in the hands of her Oppressor? 

* # ^ 

If the Spaniards could‘forget the exactions of the 
French armies ancfthe«'French the vt rfgeance of 
the guerillas, with what face could the tyrani of 
Bayonne ever 'see again thai of* the Prin^ce on 
whom he imposed the cruel alternative of abdi¬ 
cation or death ?—W^hat alliance ever could be 
made between the sacrificer and his victim?—or 
what 'ambafsador, other than the infamous one 
already charged'with like messages, couhl charge 
himself with carrying to Madrid pledges of a 
lik^ faith P-vNot only is every compact at an end 

i r 

between Bonaparte and the Princes wdio have 
bornfc his .chains, but every means is annihilated 
of keeping down hatred and contempt; the" op¬ 
pressed will long retain a remembrance of their 
wrongs, the Tyrant of his crimes, and his con¬ 
science will never suffer him* to believe in any 
reconciliation. 

But if it be permitted to see all the faults 
which it might be possible to commit, it* is no 
longer possible to fear them. In recurring to 
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old errors, new actions must not be forgotten, 
the ancient jealousies of their cabinets must be 
opposed to the concord reigning personally 
among the sovereigns, aild references must not 
be ungratefully made to other epochs, when it 
is so sweet for the honour of human nature to 


dwell^upon the pres^fent. * 

The idea of a peace which should restore to 
Napoleon all he has lost, tl^iat is to say the power 
of still menacing Spain, of attacking Holland, of 
preserving Genoa, of lordi- g it over Switzer¬ 
land,.of occupying*all Italy, being then wholly in¬ 
admissible, it is lime to combat the only chimera 

to which the unreflecting partisans of pvt^ry 

* • 

thing that bears the name of peace seem still to 

• » 

adhere. The utmost caution ought to be exer- 
cised* against imitating Germany in her blind¬ 
ness, and abandoning to France what so many 

people have had the folly to call her natural 

% 

limits. Besides the evil of giving back to the 
Usurper what he no longer has, an army ; besides 
the danger of engaging by signing a peace to send 
him back three hundred thousand prisoners, who 
would be at this moment the only soldiers on 
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whom' he could place any dependence, would it 

4 

not be an act of the highest imprudence to re¬ 
place such a man at the point vvhence he set out ? 

« « 

Shall Mayence, the Bulwark of the Germanic 

t 

Empire, be left in the hands of him,' who, as 
long as he lives, will never consider the Princes 
of the Confederation of the* Rhine but as un- 
grateful wretches and rebels. And’ what are 

I 

these pretended boun^daries placed by nature to 

< 

the ambition of nations ?—’the course of a great 
river, of some smaller rivers. Such ideas never 
enter into political calculaticfns but when fear 
and not justice reign in the cabinets. The French 
ha>"e, for many years cried loudly ,to establish 
this system ; but if the interest of the conqueror 
has homo away every'other consideration, have 
not these pretended natural limits been ‘over¬ 
leaped ?—the Rhine was then no longer found to 
. * < 

be the true barrrier, the Elbe soon became the 
river that the blindest ambition chose as the 
boundary to separate free from enslaved Europe. 

To feel the danger of any peace, be if what it 
may with an Usurper who never cou|d make any 
but a perfidious use of it, we should only recur 



to the misfortunes, the successes, the events of. 
every kind, the variety of sentiments, the extra- 

ordinary combination that assembled upon the 

» • 

same soil the Emperors bf Russia and Austria, 
the King of Prussia, the Pi’ince Royal of Sweden, 
and ask, if ever a hope could reasonably be en¬ 
tertained of a dikfi reunion being a second time 
brought together ? 

I 

The Allies, arrived at a point of exaltation, 

1 

which alone could produce such happy combina¬ 
tions, can never more risk losing, even* for an 
appearance of goc/d, an advantage so incalculable. 
It is not the extent of country which these so¬ 
vereigns have reconquered, tliat forms at present 

* , Z'* 

the most brilliant part of their career; it is the 

generosity, the unanimity, the justice* whidli pro¬ 
duced so much success ; it is these things that 
give them tlieir highest title to the admiration of 
Europe, to the blessings of posteritjr. The 
grandest part of their conquests is that obtained 
over every sentiment of jealousy, over all su¬ 
perannuated pretension?, and this it is no longer 
in the power of Bonaparte to snatch from them. 
To tarnish their glory is his only hop; let this 
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glory r«main spotless, and the distance, already 

4 

immense, between these great sovereigns and 
him, piecludes for ever any of those connee- 

< i 

tions which henpeforwavd would be a scancTal to 
the page of history. * . » 

A peace which shall reduce France within 

her ancient frontiers is then t?!:e .only error to- 

0 ‘ 

wards which it is permitted to glance as among 

f 

the number of possible ones. But such a peace 
it is not dangerous to combat, as it can never 
suit the Tyrant, he is not powerful enough to ac¬ 
cept it. To return within die first limits of 
France, such as she was before an order of 
things which forced her to overstep them, it 
would be necessary for him to have a claim to 
greater confidence froni the* world at large; he 
must not have offended all the sovereigns of* the 
universe, and must be able to reckon upon the 

i 

Allies that a new balance of power would attach 
to his policy. To govern in peace he must have 
finances proportionate to his projects, with fewer 
acconjplices to purchase,, and a less complicated 
administration- to support. He must, by the 
uniformity of his means, the fixed nature of his 
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plans, the wisflom of his counsels, the moderation 
of his views, ravwe agriculture, give a new life 
to commerce, renounce pillage, humble himself 
so far ^s to 6we nothing hut to the fecundity of 
the soil, to the industry of the inhabitants. But 
in order to enter yito such engagements with Eu¬ 
rope, with his people, with himself, he must 
also have the virtues requisite to govern, and not 
be at once the worst administrator, the most un¬ 
skilful financier, that ever was at the head of-a 

great empire. 

* 

If Bonaparte, deceiving all the calculations 
which, from the present aspect of things, can be 
made Upon his character, should consent to re¬ 
turn within the boundaries of political order, he 
would soon learn at his own expense, that disor¬ 
der is the only element of an Usurper. Uneasy 

9 

as to th*e future, alarmed for the present, 
ashamed«of the past, he would tremble* with rea¬ 
son for what is called so absurdly his dynasty. 
Precipitated from the summit of his glory into 
a labyrinth of embarrass merits, and of deficits 
in every way, he would recal the idea of Satan 
inthe.abyss, still revolving in his mind the pro- 
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jeet of scaling Heaven* France, ‘crushed under 
the ideas of such a man, would soon see herself 
punished by tyranny for Her weakness; uncasi- 

t 

ness womd engender (Jisobedience, 'terroj: would 
reproduce despair; this country spared by the 

V 

Allies from hum^anity, would h^ave no resource to 
avert destruction but the iibrrors of a civil war, 

fi 

In desiring to save France, she* would only be 

condemned to great misfortunes ;*the same thing 

would happen that almo t always attends the 

false philanthropy of our days; ^tlie evil would be 

found in mistaken ideas of good. would also 

be condemning the other powers to long years of 

distjuietude, and incalculable expenses. The 

treaty^of Luneville, so advantageous to those who 

adhereti to it, is no longer the point to which it 

is allowable to retuni; a second peace of West- 

% 

phalia can alone be looked to, and Russia h^ 
merited to take, in arranging it, the* place of 
that France which w as then respected by all Eu¬ 
rope, because she was governed by lawful sove- 

I 

reigns,who had iio other ambition but to secure 
her happiness. 

If ^after twenty yean? of reverses it be per- 
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t 

initted to coHtr^ct a habit of fear, to this weak¬ 
ness perhaps is to^be ascribed, the uneasiness of 
those^ who sec in the* Ediperor of Austria a 
supporter of the tyrant of {he Germanic empire, 
and in tfie Crown Prince of Sweden the rival 
of an Usurper. Of all the proofs of resj)cct, of 
admi)*atioii it may be added, which can be of¬ 
fered to these two princes, the boldness of inves¬ 
tigating such a C|Uestion being perhaps the least, 
equivocal, it shall be that whlcli we hasten to 
give them. 

The war of I809 in Austria, having delivered 
up the capital to tlie enemy, and the armistice 
of Znains leaving little hope, violence dictated 
the laws, and devotedness received them, fran- 
cis the Second considered himself more the fa- 
ther of his people than of his children ; immo- 

lating the m*an to the sovereign, by the greatest 
of all sacrixices, he purchased, not peace/for that 
was made, but the hope of a tranquillity wliich 
he has never obtained. More generous than the 
chief of the Greeks, it was for the repose of his 
people, not for the sack of a town that he «ave 
up his daughter. He did not pretend to descend 
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I 

to a level with his son-in-law, hfe thought him¬ 
self sufficiently great to rais^him to his own 
level; and it was iti^the hope of appeasing 
his ambition by the^ honour which he condes¬ 
cended to do him, that this Prince sacrificed 
himself. A policy established^ upon sentiments so 
generous, cannot become the ])rotector of such 
ills as some affect to fear; tlib attachment of 
the father will not befray the duties of the sove¬ 
reign, .since the attac'iiucut j)!' the sovereign su¬ 
perseded the duties of the father. The most 
natural of all kinds of' affection may influence 
the measures of individuals ; a head so dear will 
be^pfaced under the safeguard of the French 
natiqii; but Europe w\\ not be deceived in her 
hopes, 

i 

Bonaparte has betrayed the confidence of the 
Emperor of Austria ; he has neithervicknowledg- 
cd the ties of blood, nor respected those of gra¬ 
titude. He has put no curb to his ambition, he 
has adhered to none of the engagements he con¬ 
tracted ; the ties of policy are broken, those that 
subsist are merely personal) they cannot influ¬ 
ence combinations top vast and too ipiportant 
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not to supersede all individual feelings. In case 
of those events to which.the, chances of war or 
internal dissensions may lead, it* is difficult to 
. conceive tfiat it would be* for the interest of the 
cabinet of Vienna fo see an Archduchess sane- 
tion by, her signature tbe'will of a wretched fac¬ 
tion. It is to save this noble victim, and not to 
support her, that the powerK)f the sovereign, the 
dignity of the august chief, and the tenderness 
of the father would be exerted. 

More impoitant ty the force of opinion than 
by military power, of less preponderance from the 
number of his troops than from his military rti 

putation, the Prince Royal of Sweden by his 

• % 

noble and consistent conduct docs not deserve to 

II 

be sus'pccted of an ambition which would do no 
honour to his, prudence, and which never can be 
sanctioned ,b^ reason. Let the admiration with 
which he has inspired those who have been nearly 
connected with him; let that exalted nature which 
surprizes all the hearts tbpat he has conquered, 
have put the idea of his entertaining such an am¬ 
bition into the heads of some persons, it is an 
error too excusable upder certain points of view 

F 
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to render it necessary here to^combat it But it 
is bringing his honour into question, to conceive 
that a man who lived for eighteen years upon the 
theatre of factions, and traversed them all with 
glory, who escaped by the most honourable part, 
should abandon the illus/.rious ()lood with which 
he is now identified, to plunge again intoa gulph; 
—this cannot fora moment be supposed. The heir 
of a crown, the adopted son of a king, will never 
descend to act the part of an Usurper-; he will 

t 

never attempt to raise himself by a fall ;;he has 

sacred engagements to fulfil, and he will be faith- 

/hl 'to them. He owes himself to Sweden by 

whom he is justly beloved, to the armies who 

obey and admire him,, to the sovereigns who 

« 

have honoured him with a fraternal friendship, 
and a confidence the value of which 'he is so ca- 
pablemf feeling. ,, 

But inadmittingthepossibilityof an event which 
would spare France great misfortunes and Europe 
long years of disquietude, can any dne think of 
stopping short, without attainingthe end for which 

V 

so many efforts have been made, so many ^dvan> 
tages gained ? It is an error to believe in that fatal 
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liberty which renders empires entirely indepen¬ 
dent the one of thA other. The national will of 
a coufitry has a claim to.be respected in a very 
eminent degree*, to be considered with the utmost 
deference, but it mu^t be subordinate to a general 
principle, to thncojnmon interests.of humaii na- 
ture. Europe is, in fact, one great Christian 
republic, for Constantinople is only a single city 
in this vast circle. The trade, the manners, the 


customs, form too many points of contact between 

the different states,, and the pr litical,diseases are 

' * 

too contagious not to require that one supreme 
police should watch over the general security. 
The government that France may adopt if stie 
escapes from a railitaty despotism, canpot be in> 
different to the sovefeigns and the people that 
surround her. Experience in this respect repels 
theory, anJ humanity retains her rights against 
the Philosdphy of the day. Let the inhabitants 
of a country ameliorate their laws, let them con¬ 


solidate their rights, let them strengthen or balance 
the authorities by which they are governed, let 
them correct instead of destroying, support in- 
steaS of overturning ; the wisdom of such /nea- 


¥2 



sures, the tranquillity with which they are pur¬ 
sued can never be alarming Ifo the neighbouring 
people. But that in the midst of Europe the na¬ 
tion which, of all otiier^?, has the most communi¬ 
cation with her neighbours^ should adopt, not 
througli lier OM'n caprice, but he. caprice of a few 
factious spirits, such a constitution as they please 
to give themselves, this is what, warned by expe- 
ricnce, the sovereigns around cannot reasonably 
admit* or support. Was it France that on the 

■v 

eighteenth pf Brumaire gave herself to Bona- 

i 

parte, or was it only the wrecks of certain factions? 
—Was it France that offered him the Consulate 
for life, that afterwards gave him the crown, or 
was it a senate chosen by himself?—An appeal in 
such cases is always, in theory, made to the people, 
but how far are they in fact consulted ?7“It is in 

I 

virtue of this free choice, which is a“ mere chimera, 

•• * 

that France in two and twenty years has made 
every discovery possible in the way of error. A 
monarchy without a king in 1791^ she declared 
WAY ag.')inst all the powers by which she wassur- 
rounded; fallen into anarchy in 1792> she me¬ 
naced all the sovereigns; a democratic republic- 




alie passed over^her frontiers and deluged Europe 
with a million of soldiers. Returned to a inor^ 
consolidated'gover^men{ in^l799 she spread dis¬ 
order in all the cabinets and concision in all poli¬ 
tical relations; at lengthy under a military des- 
potism, she has cosAipelled Europe from the fear 
of annihilation* tcr^know the plenitude of her 


power. 

t 

It is time, since victory,restores justice to her 
empire, that she avail herself of the happy 
change to promote the happiness of all. France, 
in changing her laWs apd her masters, has only 
changed forms to disturb, means to annoy ; a 
new essay can only lead to new dangers, it is .“^n 
approved government that is required of her. 


* * ■ . • 

and it is by the port whence she issued out to 

< * 

deliveV herself over to so many storms, that she 

is counselled to return. 

% 

A local circumstance has saved the, world. 

j 

A chance which must now be regarded in the 
light, as it were, of a foresight of nature, has 
interposed in support of *,hat political watchful¬ 
ness which has been too much neglected by 
thos^ whose office it was to guard tjie public 

F 3 
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tranquillity* Had Englaft not been an island, 
had the ocean ceased to surround her, Europe 

had been lost; at 6rst in the^vertbrow of ideas, 

* ; 

afterwards in the overthrow of empires; nothing 

f 

could have escaped force, if weakness had not 

found a place of refuge* Tlhe states bordering 

on France, delivered over b^ the principles of 

philosophy to the verge of despotism, were 

ruined before they \yere subjected* The world 

« 

was abandoned to the power of the sword if 

i 

commerce had not found an asylum; wealth, 
sheltered in an island, C 9 uld'brave military des- 
potism, and gold and iron could dispute Europe 
^ithit because they could separate themselves 
from it. 

In thus forming two distinct empires wise 

I 

principles, ancient ideas, have been enabled to 
escape from violence; the reign of injustice 
could .only be short, but by it all might have 

I 

been destroyed, if an element, more powerful 

% 

than man, had not preserved all. Undoubt¬ 
edly the energy of ..the Russian nation, the 
bravery of its armies, the rigour of its climate, 
the immensity of its territory, have be^ in- 
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viribible obstacles; bi}t if gold ha*d not for ten 
years retarded the march of military despotism, 
what progress wou|^ it not have made before any 
thingjelse was in a statd to*check it? If com¬ 
merce has not for ten years l;)een a*ble to save the 
Continent from being rapidly impoverished, it 
has^ at least sustaii^d it, and kept up there a ne- 
cessary circulation. Sold, in serving several 
unfortunate coafitions, has prevented the mili¬ 
tary spirit being wholly 'annihilated, and the 
faults of the first - wars have afforded useful les¬ 
sons for future ones. Nanoleon made some 

• ^ 

brilliant campaigns biit he was intoxicated by 
success. Could he have suppressed the aids 
furnished by cotnmerce, the subsidies df* tjio 
only country which had escaped the general 

M 

misfortune, with one. single bound this Tamer- 
lane of the nineteenth century might have leaped 
over every thing. ’ But he has been obliged to 
fight step Jby step, as long as he found industry 
coming in to the support of devotedness and 
valour;, gold has been the means of gaining 
time, and to gain time* was to save the world. 
The triumph of false ideas could not be of a 

F 4 


» 



longer duration than that of violence, and vio¬ 
lence IS no more the proper s‘tafe of society, 
than storms are the proper s^te of nature. In 
retarding from fall to fall the destruction cf the 
Continent, the*^ powqr of the De&troye^r silently 

V 

undermined itself. France was depopulated, a 
system of dilapidation was inJ»'oduced, upon the 
principle that a governftient which lives by 
rapine can neither be a^financier or an adminis¬ 
trator. Every thing'was impoverished in the 
midst of abundance, every thing was destroyed 

in the midst of an apparent prosperity, and 

« 

Napoleon, blinded much’ more than his enemies 
themselves, did not shew the extent of his 
pwvef till it contained within itself all the prin¬ 
ciples of its decrease. .The.Russian people have 
always been brave, devoted, and faithful, but is 
it very just to conclude from hence that if Eu- 

ft 

rope had been sooner impoverished ithvouldhave 
had the*' same advantages ? The Continent has 
then been saved because the means of fighting 
have not been wholly ravished from her, and 
because an island, separated from the contagion, 
has preserved that political health which she owes 
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to ih# double happiness of belonging to Europe 
by her habits *and customs^ and being separated 
from it by the so^s. 

England has undoubtedly other claims to uni¬ 
versal gratitude. It is.not to the Ocean that she 
owes a conslitutiojn which unites much more than 
that of any qthqr country the •interests of indi- 

viduals with those of the state, the fortunes of 

♦ 

individuals with the public fortune. It is not the 

ocean which has given her patriotism with those 

simple and just ideas she entertains upon»the laws 

of society, and upon publL virtue, nor did it give 
* • 

her wise-statesmen who know how to make a pro- 
per use of them. But it is her admirable situation 
which has saved her from the inundations ot*the 
French armies, and from the diso/dcrs* which 
might have resulted* from them. Not having to 

defend herself, she has been enabled to attack j 

*. » . . • 
not receiving laws, but giving law upon the sea, 

she lias prepared assistance for her future Allies ; 

for she knew that tsooher or later the oppressed 

would be her friends. It is behind inattackable 

t 

barriers that she has formed that military power 
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of which she scarcely dared herself conceive the 

% s 

idea. 

But, in admiring men, who^re only instru¬ 
ments, it is to princi{)lps'that we must always 
finally recur. Providence who pUnish^s, but 
never wholly abandons, in delivering Europe 
over to a CQnqueyor, reserved ta itself three great 
means of rescuing it again ‘from his grasp. ' An 
Island, rich and powerful, in which to store up 
the treasures of industry; a Penirtsula, which it 
was impossible to swallow up; and a great 
people worthy of the hameof Skfavi,* from whom 
they descend, to re-gorge, like them, upon Eu¬ 
rope, the barbarous hordes which crushed it 
« 

with their weight. ” 

Na|¥)leon, deceived by the* facility with which 
he was accustomed to bear down all before him, 
never conceived that Nature could resist his will. 
The^Pyrenees, the Ocean, the immensity of the 
Russian empire, could not intimidate him: 
wherever he saw men, he concluded that he could 

>> / It 

* 

- The word Sklavi in Russia signifies glory. 
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conquer tliem; and the uniformity of his means 
led him not to entertain a doubt of tlie uniformity 
of his success, ^t was only the excess of his 
owrf presumption that could spread out a snare 
for himk. ^ , • 

Tchingis Khan traversed Asia, the flat surface 
of which can .neither arrest the, course of hurri- 
canes, or stop the progress of devastators; and if 
Europe has escaped experiencing a like fate, it 
is because Providence confided its preservation 
to an Empire more vast than its whole-territory, 
to an Island ricl^r than it clf, and to a Peninsula 
more inflamed with the fanaticism of independ¬ 
ence than all its other states. 

/ 

Napoleon has only reigned to furnish a 'salu¬ 
tary lesson. Sovereigns, henceforwards, will 
koep a watchful eyfe over Philosophers, and the 
interests of human nature will be the power 
supreme to which nations themselves will be sub¬ 
ordinate?. Attila, the first scourge 0/ God^ was, 
if we may so say, the creator of the French mo¬ 
narchy. He forced the Romans to call in the 
'Franks, the Gauls to unite themselves with the 
Romans, the west of Europe to become civilized, 



in order to repel these new barbarians. The 

battle of Chalons was the last shock of the 

wandering nations; the battl^of Leipsick will 

be the last effort of the universal dominator; *antl 

the restoration of Franfce, will be owing to nearly 

the same causes as the principle^ of her monarchy. 

This monarchy*was the first that,was formed, 

other nations rallied round the example she had 

' « 

set, and civilized Europe will never forget her 
cradle. 'Respecting her territory, the nations 
around will engage her by their magnanimity to 
choose the only 'government, which can prove 
that she is desirous of peace. But, in order to 
obtain this peace, the sole obstacle to it must be 
removed, Napoleon must reign no longer. He 
ought no longer to sully the throne, nor ought his 
name any longer to sully these pages; it is time 
that his power should vanish, and that IJurope, 
after ‘twenty-three years of stems, should be 
shewn the bottom on which all her sovereigns 
ought to cast anchor, if they wish to return into 

port. , . 

* 

Jf the Allies had armed upon those/politicaf 
principles, which have so often disunited them ? 
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if this memorable war had the character of all 
those by which’^t has been preceded; if the 
jealousies of the difFererrt cabit^ets had not, by 
an union deserving of the utmost admiration, 
been converted iijto a disinterested zeal for the 
public good; • if^the unanimity that reigns in 
their operations did not prove the integrity with 
which they are animated^; if victory, in short, 
had not been their just recompense, a respectful 
silence might still be observed. But the moment 
is arrived for finishing the social edifice, for lay¬ 
ing th^ fast stone—the key-stone of the vault, 

* ^ 

which in politics, as in architecture, insures the 

* * 

solidity of the whole, is ndt yet placed, but thcr 

magnanimity of the* allied Sovereigns*canrfot ad¬ 
mit* of holding back any longer; where every 
thing is praise-worthy, to keep silence is a sort of 
aspersion. The present moinent being above all 

eulogium, we ought to resign ourselves with con- 

% 

fidence to the future, and expect from Princes' 
who have shewn themselves so generous, that 
conduct alone which w'ould be the most just 
towards the people, the wisest for themselves, 
and the most useful for all. 
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It is not from hesitating to acknowledge a 
sacred right that the questioi^fis agitated, how 
far it is of impor^tance to the French that tlieir 

f 

lawful Sovereign should berrestorcd; it is i?ot from 
calling in question whether Loyis the Eighteenth 
be really their King; on these points no doubts are 
raised. Seeking to prove that it is essential, for 
the tranquillity of Europe and the happiness of 
France, that this Prince should reign over her, is 
not combating a chimera, it is throwing down the 
last obstacle whith can be opposed to the resto¬ 
ration of peace. 

Why fear to attack, in direct terms, that ma- 

4 ( 

levolence by which the House of Bourbon is pur¬ 
sued ?*" why- veil in mykery the attachment that 

i 

the French Royalists bear to their King ?—If it 

* 

were only for him, if it were only for thqinselves, 
that they wished to see him rt gn, then it might 
be said, Let them keep silence; it is* the only 
reproach that ought to be made to misfortunes. 
But if it be to appease ,that thirst for repose by 
which the whole world is devoured, let them 

I 

speak out. The greatest service that can be 
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rendered to Royalty is, to argue this question be¬ 
fore the torch of ^rutb. 

If the French Revolution has,destroyed preju- 

• 

dices, customs, even abuses, which it would have 
been more prudent to correct by degrees, who 
shal,l dare to' cdnfound such reforms with that 
sacred tie wlqch attaches a whole nation to a 
sovereign house that for eight centuries had watch¬ 
ed over her prosperity ? The cause of legitimate 
Royalty, pleaded twenty-three years ago before 
the^ribunal of public,opinion, is gained at length, 
through the medium even of the crimes committed 
by him^ who sought to destroy it The iiicqnve- 
iiiencies of a military despotism have pronounced 
the eulogium of a monarchical government; Na¬ 
poleon is the most eloquent orator that ever spoke 
in favour of Kings, and the depopulated soil of 
France says more against fiis tyrannical govern¬ 
ment than could be urged by all the demagogues 
of the universe against Royalty. The only rea¬ 
soning that can convince a people who have 
thrown aside first principles, is necessity, and in 
the name of necessity alone is it now permitted 
to speak; it is, only from her that safety is 
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now to be expected, it is she who will bring back 

France to monarchy. But whafi^nust be done that 

• 

in this inonarchyra wide and prudent government 

< ' 

may be found ?—Every thing must be sacrificed 
to that wliich will put an end ta the greater por- 
tion of hatreds, every things addptdd which ,will 
unite together the greatest numjier oF hearts, 
which will stifle past refncmbrances, and destroy 
all other pretensions to power only by giving it 
back with confidence to him nho, not owing it to 
to the choice of any one, \yill preserve the same 
good-will towards all. 

It IS not from idolalry towards ihc posterity 
of some fortunate chiefs, that almost all nations 
have concurred in adopting the law of primo- 

i 

geniturc; this law, which reason wrested impe¬ 
riously from ambition, is the wisest o»f all laws 
only beca^ise it is the most useful. A country is 

f 

lost whenever any doubt exists as to who ought 
to reign over it; from that moment who will have 
forbearance enough not, in his turn, to aspire to 

i 

this honour, and who will remain in a secondary 
situation, when a Crime has the air of promising 
him th*e first ? 
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If hereditary succession be attended with some 
inconveniencies, theyyrc only such as arise from 
nature ; they obey Iier laws*, they are those that 

Jt ^ 

families experience, they do not depend on men, 
and are therefore the less dangerous. Yes, a 
man must be borh t6 re^n, in order not to feel 
either ^ride'or epjoyrnent in commanding; a 
man must be born to be a subject, in order not to 
feci impatience or humiliation in obeying. 71ie 
country where every one has b*i appointed place 
is the only one which' can, hope to live in peace; 
that where every one has his place to seek is 
condemned to all the horrors of anarchy. It is^ 
in order to quit this anti-social state that France 
ought to think of the moment when she shall 

feel licrSelf free ; and liow arrive at it, if the most 

• 

emhicnt p!a/:c Is not that to be occupied the^ 
first ? • ' 

The lawful monarch, who can consent to 
mount a throne from which a Tyrant has just 
descended, in making such a*sacrifice can only be 
led on by the hope of bringing peace to an unfor- 
.tunate |>eople. Who can oppose such titles, such 
lights, sucH interests, against overgrown power, 

c» ^ 



against so many passions, so many opinions of 
every kind, as a legitimateprince r Could an adp 
herent of any faction, could a foreigner, could 
another Bourbon, contend, with any^prdspect of 
success, against an Adventurer Jnore renowned 
than all of them together? 'Men may be able to 

^ * I 

seize the authority, but to preserve it Requires 
either a gigantic reputation or a legitimate right. 
In order to persuade a nation which after having 
changed masters twenty times, has fallen at last 
under the most intolerable tyranny, that it ought 
to give itself up to the government of a King; 
this King, besides bis clemency and his virtues, 
must bo the man in the whole universe in whom 
the most complete right to coiftniand will be 
recognized; he must be one with whom nobody 
can contest this right. 

And who but the heir c '^thirty-five kings, the 
lineal descendant of Saint Louis, of Henry the 
Fourth, combines in his person such a train of 
recollections, as can rescue France from a yoke 
which her Oppressor renders every day more and 
more odious? Who will dare, after so many 
scourges, present himself as one scourge more ? 
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PerJ^aps the 'love of power, the thirst df reignihg 
which intoxicated Robespierre and which have 

turned the minJ]|l ofiiis.successor, may still lurk 

» 

in the hearts of some^ factious partisans, who, 
when they think of the end, cannot any longer 

measure the distance ; but they that can pretend 

• • • 

to interpose betwaen an Usurper, who ravages 

Europe, and the legal heir of an august hou:^, 

are little to he feared. * Why place, or maintain 

upon the throne weak and feeble bein^ ? —Why 

protect tottering powers ?—Nothing but a glory 
» • 

without reproach, a birth nneontested, can, with 
any face, pretend to the honour of governing 
France. The glory is vanished, the rights re¬ 
main ; let Bonaparte,fall, and Louis the Eight¬ 
eenth can no longer have a rival!! France may 
• 

return into the bosom of anarchy, may belong 
to ail the world, to end at last in belonging to 
nobody, but no other can reign over*her, save he 
who has a right to reign. Europe ought not to 
suffer any new. experiments to be made in a 
country, whose experiments have already cost 
her so dear. If it be humane to desire tran- 
»^illity, it is necessary to exact it. Is it for the 

» m 

gQ 
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good of the man alone, or for the interests oi^all, 
that Sovereigns and Laws exist ?—Is it for Louis 
the Eighteenth that it is.neccssai*^ the people pf 
France should have a King, or is it for this peo- 

pie that it is necessary Louis the Eighteenth 

» 

should reign over them ? 

If the happiness of the French were to be im¬ 
molated to the fortune of one man alone, then 
might it, indeed, be said, let the, royalists be 
silent, away with a purpose so culpable!—But if, 

f 

on the contrary, it is ,the tranquillity of one that 
is to be sacrificed to the happiness of all, let 
them speak, and not wait till millions of men cry 
to them from the bottom of the tomb, “ spare 

the generation that remains! save that which is 

/ 

to be born ! ‘do not imitate those who have sa- 
‘‘ crificed ns!” 

The p»-evailing religion of France requires a 

i 

lawful Ring, and not an Usurper obliged to per¬ 
secute it. It is too much connected with the an¬ 
cient monarchy, not to have been obnoxious to 

% 

him. It was to make it subservient to his pro¬ 
jects, that he admitted it, as if a religion which 
can be rendered subservient, did not lose its* 
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rights to the respect of mankind. The Imperial 
catechism, which makes the worship of the sove¬ 
reign the primar^ object, and that of God only 
an accessary,—this catech*ism, as well as the Con¬ 
cordat, have endeavoured in vain to give a turn 
to men’s coosclbsnces ; they cry louder than the 
Oppressor, and the long martyrdom that the head 
of the Church has experienced with a piety so 
affecting, has expiated all his weaknesses. 

France, like all civilised States, being com¬ 
posed of husbandmen attaciied to the soil, of pro- 
. ^ * 

prietors of the public fundsj of persons receiving 

salaries from government, of people living on 

* 

their irldustry, of vagabonds, lastly, living by 
rapine; the conscription, the forced loahs, the 
diminution of indirect taxes, the annihilation of 
commerce, and the war in the interior can- 
not have attached any body to the *for- 
tunes of the Tyrant. In vain has he placed 
between these classes and himself a triple hairier 

of epurtiers, of men in place, of warriors, among 

* » 

whom he has distributed his plunder, the ma¬ 
jorities which constituted their riches have dis¬ 
appeared. Italy, furnished the duchies, Poland the 



counties the important fiefs, Westphalia and 
Germany the pensions to ^he Region of Honour, 
Accomplices withput rerfjorse, warriors with‘out 
modesty, favourites without merit, all pounced 
equally upon the prey which the Vulture had let 

fall from his bloody claws, anef* these countries, 

• * 

like the stag who, exhausted, has nothing left but 

r 

his tears to oppose to^ the hunters, saw their 
wealth dilapidated by the hungry pack that de¬ 
voured them. 

But in losing th'eir conquests these disappointed 
courtiers, these vanquished warriors, these un¬ 
skilful administrators have lost the fruits of their 

i 

devotion, and nothing remains to this 'nobility 
but tile meanness and the crimes which have 
supplied to them the place of ancestors. .De¬ 
prived of their rewards, but expected to make the 
same sacrifices, it is far fron. unreasonable to 
doubt the attachment of four or fivd thousand 
persons, who have only sold their consciences to 
receive the stipulated price. Impoverished, in 
fact, reduced to honours which will become rid!- 
oulous, to a contested distinction, to a glory 
changed into shame, it may well be supposed 
fhat the co^-^sus will shi^nk^away in their eyes^^ 



and that this same barrier raised between the 

• • 

Tyrant and his disenchanted people, will soon be 
overthrown with ease. Disorder may hitherto 

liave teen convenieilt to many ; Europe was the 

* 

prize of the conqueror, Frahce was not the prey, 
of the vanquished but an order of things which 
carries away fremUhe lands the iMiiids by whicli 
they were-cultivated, which deprives the manu- 

I 

facturers of all hope of a market for their goods, 
the man of no situation of all hope of plunder, 
cannot long subsist. The receipts of tlie sxterior 
supported the finances, the war,4he armies, and 

f 

licences were of some assistance to commerce; 
these resources arc exhausted; the abyss is 
opened, and all France is perhaps about to ‘be 
•precipitated into it,* while a single man> alone 
would fill it up. 

If' the generation which has just risen up in 
* ♦ 

France, those who fight, those who prepare them- 

m 

selves to ^cupy places, know nothing of the 
Bourbi^iis, for they are in fact to them imaginary 
beito^s, those who govern, those who occupy im- 
porlant posts lived under the last reign. The 
youth, fed flistray by the unwearied assiduity with 
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I « 

which the different factions have calumniated 

♦ t 

their ancient Princes, must have received false 
impressions upon the subject. But when they 

shall discover that the preluded organs of th(i ‘ 

• * 

public opinion have ‘deceived them, that the vic¬ 
tories talked of have lK(n only defeats, the con¬ 
quered countiies only ^ tdmbs, the national 

prosperity only an iniineu^e deficit, the glory of 

» 

the country a chimera, and its depopulation a sad 

« • . 

truth,; when they shall be convinced of these 

thingsy then, perhaps, it will not be difficult to 

persuade them.that their prejudices agajnst a 

% 

mild, modest, and sagacious race of princes, have 
not been more just than their predilection for the 
Usurper. The attachment of the armies to the 
Tyra..t IS no longer to* be fehred; they loved no¬ 
thing but his glory, by which they were dazzled; 
his reverses have opened their eyes. The national 
pride may still maintain a struggle, but if address . 
be useef in separating this sentimenf, noble in 
itself, from the ungrateful wretch who 
proniised it so egrcgiously; no fear need W en- 
tertained of talking to the soldiers of theiraiviieht 
masters, to the youth of the descendants of their 
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kingsthe calumnies of a Tyrant, once become 
« 

odious, will soon be converted into titles to 


este.4icn. 

IF this tumultuous youth is Jess to be feared 
than hdg been hitherto»conceived, how ridiculous 


would it be to fear maturcr age, when the passions 

are deadened the heart begins to sigh only 

» • 

for repose. With the exception of a very small 
» . 
number of individuals, which the royal clemency 

would excuse, because the happiness of a people 
must supercede the justice of a king, what reason¬ 
able man is there in all France who would not 

P 

feel the necessity of expiating the murder of 
Louis the Sixteenth, and effacing the remem¬ 
brance of the wrongs inflicted upon his family? 
Who would not see wifh transport the'sacred 
dove, who alone has the right to announce the 
reconciliation of heaven with the earth, return 

* *f 

into the ark ? A great crime has been committed, 

% 

nothing l/ut a great expiation can wash a^ay the 
shame of it After several years of blindness. 



Charles the First could console them for the loss 


of his father. At every ina'rk of respect shewn 



{^0 

« 

kim, at .every token of repentance with whidi 

they overwhelmed him, they felt the htirdeii of 

that guilt, which for elev^en ^ears had weighed 

heavy on their hearts, aUoviated and 1-ightened. 

But what is at last tlie picture of that*>Europe 

whose thoughts aie all employed upon one single 

man,—upon a man who keeps* aH her springs 

stretched to the utmoi^t, who alone suspends her 

tranquillity ? Before Europe can think of influ- 

cncing the fate of France, the question may be 

asked, can she dispose of her ? Who governs her ? 

Who animates Her? What hlth she done.with 

her old errors ?*What will she do with her new 

virtues ? To so many questions, with regard to 
< / 
the future, the past might answer, if Europe at 

the present moment were such as she was for- 

« 

mcrly. But her sovereigns, hei intimidated 
people are no longer what tl ey W( re ^ two years 
have changed her means, and aione have repaired 
fifteen^yeais of misfortunes. 

It is the people at large who have now con¬ 
quered, it was only portjons of the people jthat 
were vanquished. The armies had been beaten In 
one campaign, in another the cabinets had been 
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deceived; sovereigns, generals, ministers, had been 

tricked, the people brought nothing into the 

quarrel but fear and (furiosity,, fn these contests 

« 

esteem was for. the enemy, distrust for them¬ 
selves, and opinion was fortune. But from the 
moment when a greltit people substituting them- 
selves'for the army, placed their entire will in 
the room of tho instrument only of that will, 
the face of Europe must necessarily be changed. 

Thcl’yrant of the French only made such a 

* . ^ . 
prognss over Europe by mcj os of his auxiliary 

aids, if he fought hci armies, policy seconded 

hull ; if he menaced thrones, his menaces flat- 

tcied the, people; if he plundered these same 

people* he revenged the sovpeigns whom the had 

abandoned. Disordcj and falsehood n^arched be- 

I 

fore him, one half of iiis enemies served him to 
weaken 'the otlier half; disunion delivered the 

t 

world up ,to him, it is union which ha^ just re¬ 
conquered it. The Oppressor of Europe governed 

4 . 

the half of her territory; he had deceived France 

by holding out the hope*of rendering her happy; 

Italy by the ho[>e of seeing the whole counttj^ 

* 

untted .together; the Confederation of the Rhine, 
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by inspiring them with fear of Prussia and 
Austria ; Spain by treason; Holland by per¬ 
fidy ; Austria by fiis ‘iiegyciations ; Prussia by - 

9 

his intrigues ;• Saxony ^by his hypocrisy ; Poland 
by false hopes; Russia" by the promise of restor¬ 
ing her to tranquillity. So’‘much power raised 
upon such a scaffolding of falsehood, must one 
day moulder away, and this - Tower of Babel 
must be abandoned by its worjemen, Kings and 
Princes, who in serving the ambition of one 
man all on a sudden ceased to understand each 

i 

other. . 

The Revolution, a contagious malady, for 
twenty* years lias resisted every ki>id of re- 

I 

medy ; it was necessary that the atmosphere 
should recover its salubrity.; it was necessary, as 
with the plague, that the evil in extending it¬ 
self eliould lose its force, and exhaust itself in the 
blood of its victims. The sovereigns, the go¬ 
vernments, the armies, these important parts 
of society are not so culpable as they may 
be thought; it is the people led astray^at 
^all points that have have done the mischief, 
and it IS the people alone that can repah it. 
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This revolution ^hich carried its ideas to 

complete independence, met, ^t the end of its 

vpourse, a people the most* dependent and the 

most happy upon the earth ;Jt struck against 

Russia, and it bruised its feet, Strong from the 

impulsive force it received in the west of Europe, 

it yielded to the resistance of a great nation 

placed at the other extremity. Theories, ab- 

stract ideas, had led, the peopie on ; experience, 

simple ideas, have led them bac k. The love of 

liberty, instead of establishing rep ublics, has an- 

( ♦ 

nihilatcd Jhose that existed, and the fruit* of an 
age ot sophisms, and twenty-five years of mis¬ 
fortunes, is the wish of Holland for a king. * 
To obviate all uneasiness respecting the prp- 

sent coalition, let it only be asked, where is the 
* 

power that can destroy Opinion ? Suppose the Op¬ 
pressor of FiaiK c to levy eleven hundred thousand , 
soldiers, he cannot conquer twenty nations Who 
have constituted themselves the d^pdts for their ar¬ 
mies. What can be the result even if he obtain 
victories? Can they compel* ideas to make one 
rctrogade step? For twenty years the sovereigns 
Jiad been ascending the stream of opinion, at pre- 
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sent' they redcsccnd it, carrying with them the 
wishes of all the people upon the shores. 

n 

While the sovereigns fo^ight against th^. Frenclj/ 

nation, the krugglc was painful, and they could"s 

• *. . . 

not fail of being overpowered j but since it is the 

nations that fight against a Corsican, opinion has 

changed its place, it kas passed into ti»e camp of 

the conquerors. And if all the principles, all the 

sentiments that biftd men clcscly together are on 

the^ side of the Allies, a rapid glanee will soon 

shew that all the resources are equally with them. 

Prussia has been'laid waste, blit her inha- 

bitants have been converted into invincible sol- 

. diers ; necessity and despair bave^ done more 

than the economy pf Frpderic William the First, 

« 

and the genius of his sop. Her armies are more 
numerous; devotion to the cause has supplied 
, materials to support it; discipline? has arisen from 
the‘necessity of its being re-established. Useful 
men have presented themselves from all parts, 
the clouds which concealed the skilful Generals 
are dispersed; Blifcher has saved his country, 
and Prussia at this day, has no reason to envy 
Prussia, under the Great Frederic. '. 




Instructed by experience, the Confederation 
of the Rhine no longer seeks a support in tyran- 
ny*; slie will no longer^ehdeavour to escape from 
the laws she had made to herself to run into a , 

» f • 

systena of which she is still ignorant; she will 

» ^ 

only see in France a barrier against the ambition 


of *the powers by wlfom she is surrounded, and 
in these same powers a curb to the ambition 
France, * * 


Austria, who incluc^es within herself, all that 
constitutes the t,rue force of a^tatc, a monarchy, 
as lalleyrand himself acknowledged, whose roots 
penetrate quite t» the centre of the earth, —Au¬ 
stria will have learnt that egoism in pohtks is 
the most fatal of all combinations. * 


.Too much dis[jt)sed perhaps to take the agita¬ 
tions of factions for the safety of the state, Swe- 
den already feels the entire value of her bulliant 
situation. . She sees in the great mah, who be¬ 
tween Lutzen and Lcipsic, recalls the memory of 
the illustrious Gustavus, one who will repair the 
, evils that Charles the* Twelfth brought upon her, 

and thanks Heaven for having drawn from the 

0 

bosom of disorder the hero, who will restore her 
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to tranquillity and lay the foundation for her 
future prosperity. 

Denmark, corrected hy experience, will learn 
• perhaps that to share the**misfortunes of the,brave, 

, is preferable to participating in the fortune of 
wicked: and thpjalened with ))eing taught a 
severe lesson, .will hasten to ^ncrit the esteem* of 
" ttie dispensers of European justice. 

Holland, whose good faith is true power, in 
reviving commerce in Jicr towns^ in renewing her 
industry upon the element by which she is sur¬ 
rounded, will not forget that to the wisdom of 
acriuiring must be united energy to preserve, and 
the v'esselof the State, battered by lepirblican 
tempests', will drop the thie anchor which alone 
can insure her tranquillity, 

Italy, more impatient of tho yoke tlian an} 
other country, but more strictly \ atched, waits, 
but probably conspires. It is no h'liger' for her 
that wo tremble, it is for the unfortunate I'Vencli, 

innocent, as it were, of the crimen that they com- 
• • • ^ 

mit. The Sicilian vespers cannot be called to * 

mind W’ithout shuddering, and memory recurring 

* 

to the pages of h? story, sees those fine 
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countries once more become the tombs of their 
conquerors. 

# 

. . Such is the vicw«of the* powers which have 
received a gre*at example •from England from 
Spain, and from Russia. If to the force of that 
opinion which has raised Europe agaiii from her 
fallen* state, generous Slid clear-sighted England 
shall continue to* join her riches, the Peninsula 
its energy, and Russia hei* admirable disinterest¬ 
edness, she is sure of reconquering her tr-anquil- 

Jity- 

Tl 1C* llevolution made twenty-five years ago 
I’.iofitod hy the fauHs of all the Kings, let the 
present Ucvolutinn profit by their talents and thsSir 
viriues. Tile Allies ,cann»t be ignorant of the 
resources they posses^; recent events have taught 
them to undersiantJ them fully. But what are 
those resource^, which Heaven had concealed, > as 
it were for,a time, to develope them agaiVi at the 
epoch when it should cease to punish ? 

Spain was nearly conquered ; a throne, an 
altar had fled; the cohntrjr of Portugal was 
scarcely any longer a country; but Wellington 
was 'reserved by Providence, and two brave na- 
tions have be^ saved. 


H 
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France, after five and twenty years of convul¬ 
sion, \vd§^ need of repose ; Europe has equal need, 

that she should be placed in a situation in w hich- 

( 

she is no longer to be feared; the world at large 
has need, that she should be restored to its 
esteem, arid that same Providence has preserved 
to her a monarch just and without ambition, a 
' family without resentments, generous Princes 
who still tremble lest they should be confounded 
with her Tyrant. , 

The Allies, to,.avoid the exactions which would 
render them odious, have occasion for subsidies, 
and Providence concentratestall the riches of the 
world among the people of the workl/^the most 
worthy to make so noble an Aise of them. 

In leading the Princes of the Confederation of 
the Rhine astray for a while, in overlooking for 
a Jong time the faults of Pr*^ssia, the errors of 
Austria, Providence has maintained ^upon those 
thrones, sovereigns full of honour and worthy 
of hearing the truth. 

Not being able to restore at once to Sweden 
the preponderance; she had enjoyed in former 
ages, it has united her ^lory with that of a Chief 
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which it has gii^en^o her soldiers and who pre¬ 
pares to her a glorious futurity. 

, ^ Lastly, to crown ,so m|iny blessings, to unite 
so many different elements, <o overthrow so many 
obstacles, to stifle so much ambition, to smooth 
over so many jealousies, to cern.ent so vast an 
edifice. Providence has*consigned its great work 
to the safeguard t)f probity, of honour, of all the 
most heroic sentiments, And has placed these 
virtues in the heart of the Emperor Alexander. 


Lulvion^ December l lth, 1813. 


r-’ I N I s. 


Prinvd by Cox aiyl Baylis, 

♦*! ,.t Quein Street, LincolnS-Inn-Fii^dv 





